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— OPPORTUNITIES— 


The Scout is resourceful, thrifty and helpful, among other things. Now is the 
time for all boys—and especially Scouts—to get together and make the most of this 
opportunity to earn money for their Scout equipment or other needs, and at the same 
time to be helpful to the Scout movement of which they are a part. 

As a resourceful Scout, many boys will work out ways and means of earning 
money. Some by getting yearly subscriptions; others will work selling copies of this 
magazine in a way which will net them substantial returns, just as thousands of boys 
are now doing by selling the Saturday Evening Post, the Christian Herald, and similar 
publications. 

As thrifty Scouts, many boys will welcome the opportunity of securing subscrip- 
tions or selling single copies of the Boy Scout Magazine to earn money for their sav- 
ings account or secure their Scout equipment. 

The Scout who wants to be helpful will have an opportunity to secure equipment 
for his own troop, and make the Boy Scout Magazine a success. 

The price of the magazine is five cents per copy. A boy can secure 10 copies for 
30 cents, and make 20 cents profit, or he can buy 50 copies and earn $1.00, and so on. 

Subscription rates are 50 cents per year. By securing 25 subscriptions at the 
club rate of 40 cents, he can earn $2.50, or 50 subscriptions for which the club rate 
is 35 cents, he can make a profit of $7.50. This is worth an effort. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


In addition to the above clear profit, the following prizes will be given for sub- 
scriptions received from boys: 














(1) With 2 yearly subscriptions at 50 
cents per year, a copy of Handbook for 
Boys. Value 30c, postpaid. 

(2) With 5 yearly subscriptions at 50 
cents per year, Boy Scout Axe and 
Sheath. Value $1.00, postpaid. 


(3) With 10 yearly subscriptions at 
50c per year, Boy Scout Axe and Sheath 
and Boy Scout Mess-Kit. Value $2.25, 
postpaid. . 

(4) With 15 yearly subscriptions at 
50c. per year, choice of any two Books, 
valued at $4.50, including postage. 


$100 in Patrol and Troop Prizes 


(5) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
greatest number of yearly subscriptions 
before September ist will be awarded 
Troop equipment to the value of $25.00. 

(6) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
second largest number of yearly sub- 
scriptions before September Ist, will be 
awarded Troop: equipment to the value 
of $20.00. 

(7) To the Troop of Scouts sending in 
third largest number of yearly subscrip- 
tions before September ist, will be 
awarded Troop equipment to the value 
of $10.00. 

(8) To the Troops of Scouts sending 
in next three largest numbers of yearly 
subscriptions before September ist, will 
be awarded Troop equipment to the 
value of $5.00 each. 

(9) To the Troops of Scouts sending 
in ten next largest numbers of yearly 
subscriptions before September Ist, will 
be awarded Troop -equipment to the 
value of $1.00 each. 

(10) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of over 100,000, ac- 
cording to latest official census re- 
port, sending greatest number of sub- 
scriptions during July will be awarded 











equipment to the value of $5.00. 

(11) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of less than 100,000 
according to latest official census report, 
sending greatest number of _ subscrip- 
tions during July, will be awarded 
equipment to the value of $5.00. 

(12) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of over 100,000 
according to latest official census report, 
showing during month of August the 
greatest increase over number of sub- 
scriptions they sent in during July, will 
—- equipment to the value of 
5.00. 

(18) To the Patrol of Boy Scouts in 
cities with population of less than 100,- 
000, according to latest official census re- 
port, showing during month of August 
the greatest increase over number of 
subscriptions they sent in during July 
will be awarded equipment to the value 
of $5.00. 

(14) In addition to the above, a ban- 
ner will be given to .the Local Council 
of the City that sends In _ before Sep- 
tember ist, the greatest number of sub- 
scriptions in proportion to its population. 


Address all inquiries, send all subscriptions and make all money orders payable to 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Emancipation of Launcelot 


Or The Warrior and the Pill Box 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


(Copyright Reserved) 


AUNCELOT was the only child of wealthy 
i parents. Three little brothers had come 

and gone before him, none living more 
than a year, and Launcelot was the idol of the 
home, the centre of the universe. Three nurses 
had him in charge. Special cows supplied his 
special food, nothing was allowed near his 
sacred person till it had been disinfected, steril- 
ized, purified and sanctified in the many alem- 
bics of modern science. No change in the house 
was made without reference first to Launcelot, 
no trip was taken, no move of any kind that 
was not pronounced, on the keenest of expert 
evidence “best for the child.” 

The family physician was under special re- 
tainer, but a young doctor, his assistant, dwelt, 
perpetually vigilant, in the left wing of the 
house. Never was Oriental prince more 
closely watched, guarded and loved than 
Launcelot, the hope of the Howden house. 


The dangerous period of infancy was past. 
Launcelot grew, walked, talked and played 
like a human child, but never away from the 
sevenfold watch of loving tyranny, and school- 
ing days came with little companionship but 
that of respectful tutors. 

Nothing was spared for his well being, still 
he did not thrive. He was screened from every 
puff of wind and yet forever taking cold, and 
he grew to be a puny specimen of a boy look- 
ing at ten years of age like an ordinary child 
of seven and troubled with a cough and spells 
of nervous insomnia. Yet he was wiry and 
tough and his brain was of excellent quality, 
quick to learn what interested him, an avid 
reader, highly imaginative, yet practical and 
ready to plan when need be, and tinged al- 
ready indeed with a little of the cunning that 
had made his father the master of millions. 


It was the advent of a cousin that impressed 


Launcelot with the idea that he was not get- 
ting all possible out of life. 

His blunt request:—“Father, I want to go 
to school and gymnasium and be like other 
boys,” was a bombshell in the family council. 

His mother’s “never,” followed by his 
father’s less emphatic, “no, no, my boy, you 
are not strong enough,” was merely the begin- 
ning of pourparler. He trapped the family 
physician into an alliance. That wise man had 
begun to protest. The sphere of judicious care 
had long been left, now the boy was being 
coddled. The old argument was used, “If you 
always protect your son from hardship he will 
be unable to resist it when it comes, as come 
it must.” Father consented reluctantly, mother 
rebelliously. Launcelot went to a gymnasium 
and was brought home an hour later with a 
broken arm. His medico-religious tutor was 
dismissed and a new regime of even greater 
strictness was established. Launcelot could not 
so much as descend the front steps without 
the support of two maids, and then only after 
each step had been scraped and sanded or 
salted, if in the winter. Self-registering and 
adjusting thermometers heating apparatus 
was put in his part of the house, his food was 
weighed and the daily tonic pill once ordered 
by the doctor was secretly continued and 
trebled. In short, intense loving care became 
insufferable tyranny. 

He was a keen reader, had found a realm of 
freedom in the printed page, but now even his 
books were censored in order that no painful 
or dangerous suggestion might come from 
them. 

But Launcelot had a mind of his own; it had 
been growing—live things will grow. The 
gymnasium incident had not affected his views 
at all, it was a mere passing accident, and the 
crux of events came a year later. 
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The boy was lovingly familiar with the 
Leatherstocking Tales, and a recent magazine 
described a revival of those stirring scenes in 
a camp of boys called the Seton Indians. 

The camp was organized by men who were 
interested in giving the boys the pleasure of 
camp life, in teaching them how to enjoy it 
intelligently in its various departments of 
athletics, nature study, watersports, hunting 
and eamping. Launcelot did not simply read 
the article, he gloated it into his little brain 
and then it was like an elixir of life or fiery 
poison, according to your views in such mat- 
ters. 

“Mother” he said, “I want to go and live 
in that tribe of Indians.” 

His parents, especially his mother, read the 
article with horror. 

“What, my darling, go among a lot of rough, 
brutal boys, eat horrible poisonous, camp- 
cooked, filthy food, sleep out of doors on the 
ground and die before morning, as well as get 
drowned? No darling, never. Remember the 
gymnasium, my son. Wait till you are strong 
and grown up.” 

But Launcelot’s pa had been seventeen 
times defeated before he got control of a cer- 
tain business that made his fortune, and Laun- 


celot’s pa’s son was the son of Launcelot’s pa. , 


The siege lasted for several weeks. Then 
Launcelot’s aunt came to visit the Howdens. 
She had been to the camp of Seton Indians 
and knew that with all their freedom the boys 
were carefully looked after. She came out 
bluntly and said: “If I were you I would send 
him to camp for a few hours. That can do 
no harm and may cure him of the idea.” 

* * * ~ 

This was the history of Launcelot when the 
aunt came to me, Black Wolf, the Medicine 
Man of the Tribe, asking me to speak for him 
in Council that he might join our band. 

Their answer was simple.. “He can join the 
camp on sufferance; whether he joins the band, 
depends on how he pans out.” 

Launcelot’s mother was determined that he 
should visit the camp not more than one hour, 
and that at least one nurse should ac- 
company him. But the last was withdrawn 
when she found that the Council and Launce- 
lot and the nurse were doggedly opposed to it. 

It was an amusing sight that morning when 
Launcelot came. His mother drove him to 
camp in their carriage. Launcelot, refusing the 
heln of the footman, leaped out. He was armed 
with a tiny bow and arrow, and the footman 
followed with two large baskets of delicacies 
*lest he should be hungry. 

A score or two of brown and husky warriors 
were in camp but they paid little heed to the 
new comer. He looked a miserable little starv- 
ling beside these stalwart lads, but his eyes 
were blazing bright and on his mouth sat an 
expression that showed his determination to be 
as brave as the best. 


I showed him to his place in the teepee, his 
home that was to be for an hour. His mother 
said, “Now good bye, darling, I’ll be back in an 
hour for you and don’t forget your pills.” 

He wriggled out of her embrace with a ges- 
ture of dignified reproof. She cautioned a 
painted war-chief to take care of her boy, she 
repeated her hopes to me and to every one 
near, then unwillingly drove away, and Laun- 
celot was alone in the world for once. 

I kept out of sight but watched him. He 
took a box of pills from his pocket—the pills 
that he had to take, and he threw them as far 
as he could into the lake, remarking simply, 
“Injuns don’t take them.” 

He took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, 
displaying a pair of thin, white arms. Then 
opening his basket he invited all the warriors 
present to “pitch in.” It was like inviting a 
very large pack of wolves into a very small 
fold. In half an hour everything was gone and 
the fellows began to think that the Little 
Shrimp was better than he looked. 

But soon a rumbling was heard. Launcelot 
glanced down the road and spying the carriage, 
he seized his bow and arrow and disappeared 
into the woods. 

His mother shouted, “Launcelot—Launcelot, 
darling, the hour is up,” but Launcelot was 
gone,and the mother left in blank amazement. 
She set about organizing active search parties, 
but the aunt said, “Let him alone, Lizzie. 
come back in the afternoon and he’ll be cured.” 

As soon as the carriage peril was over 
Launcelot reappeared in camp and actively 
joined in all the life so far as he could. 

He was wearing nothing but his drawers 
when I noticed him, white among the brown 
and ruddy warriors, and said:— 

“Launcelot, won’t you get sunburnt ?” 

“T’m afraid not,” he piped in a childish tone 
that told of the envy gnawing at his heart. 

An hour later I saw him alone in a canoe 
paddling serenely across the lake. I called 
him back and said: 

“Launcelot, didn’t your mother say, ‘don’t 
go near the deep water?’” 

“Yes,” he said, “but you see, she didn’t un- 
derstand about it.” 

“You must not go in a canoe till you can 
swim.” 

“Will you teach me,” he replied. 

“T’ll find you a teacher,” and calling Wild 
Duck, our famous swimmer, I saw that he got 
his first lesson in shallow water. 

“How is he, Wild Duck?” I asked later. 

“Better than he looks—lots of grit,” was the 
reply. 

“Say. Shrimpie, there comes the kerrige,” 
was the warning that Launcelot now got 
from his new friend. 

He seized his bow and arrows, gathered up 
his clothing, and dashed away, going a little 
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faster as his mother shrieked after him. 

There was no use talking to her, but the 
aunt listened. He had plenty of blankets, 
would be looked after, and there was nothing 
like night time to make a boy homesick. Be- 
sides, Launcelot defied all attempts to find him. 
The boys could not find Shrimpie till the 
mother was gone, then he was speedily pro- 
duced; he, the pampered child of luxury, 
looking the picture of happiness and dirt. 

He was shy, but not timid. He was into 
everything that day and at night he ate a 
hearty meal of the very simple camp fare. 

The nightly council around the fire is one 
of the most important features of the life. 
Then the warriors are in full regalia, then the 
deeds of the day are recounted, honors are 
awarded, criminals tried, application for mem- 
bership considered. The pomp and splendor of 
it exerts marvelous power on all who see it 
and to an imaginative boy it is like being in a 
real Indian village with the unpleasant fea- 


I'll keep your place for you.” When he came 
back the head chief was asking:— 

“Any applications for membership?” There 
was a pause and silence. Then up got little 
Shrimpie in his blanket, looking very Indian, 
but very tiny, and holding up a pitiful pipe- 
stem arm, he piped out, 

“Please, I’d like to join.” 

The War Chief was a husky young giant 
about six feet high, and the contrast between 
the two raised a laugh 

“How do you know they want you?” said 
the chief. 

“T don’t know,” said Shrimpie, and turned 
the laugh, “but I’ll do anything you tell me 
to prove I’m all right,” he added. 

“You will?” said the Chief, “All right. Since 
you aren’t great on muscle, we’ll try you on 
nerve. 

“Will you dance the Sun dance?” 





Around the council fire at a Boy Scout camp. 


tures of savagery left out. Shrimpie, as they 
called him, sat next tome. His eyes were ablaze 
with joy and excitement. He saw the head 
chief administer justice and bestow honors, he 
heard him call for claimants, and one by one 
their cases were settled. Many added eagle 
feathers to their bonnets that night, in token 
of some honorable exploit. One had run a mile 
in 4:50, another had batted the baseball 300 
feet, a third had saved a companion from 
drowning, and two received their Indian names, 
and one who was tortured by an obnoxious 
nick name, had the unspeakable joy of exchang- 
ing it that night for a name of glory. 

“My! Don’t I wish I had a good name,” 
murmured Launcelot at my side, as memories 
of Uncas and Leatherstocking came with vital 
force. I laid my hand on his bare arm. He 
was cold. I said, “Go and get your blanket; 


“Yes sir—Chief—I mean.” 

“How about the Moon dance?” 

“J don’t know, but—I—TI’ll do it if you show 
me how.” 

“We'll give you a chance to try it at mid- 
night. Will you go?” 

“Yes sir,” said Shrimpie, in low, firm tones. 

After the business was over the story tell- 

ing began. Bear stories were the chosen line. 
One after another was related with most real- 
istic and convincing details, and local zest was 
given by accounts of a fierce white spook bear 
seen quite recently in the woods near the 
camp. The smugglers cave, half a mile away, 
was known to be his haunts and as the 
speaker’s voice dropped to a hoarse whisper 
a long, horrid wail was. heard in the distant 
gloom. At ten o’clock the Souncil broke up, 
the warriors went to the teepees. The tall 
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War Chief in paint and eagle plumes stopped 
for a moment and noticed Shrimpie. “Now 
remember,” said he, “at midnight you have to 
go and meet this spook bear. Will you go?” 

“Yes sir,” said Shrimpie, and I saw his thin 
lips and fingers tighten as he spoke. 

I sat by the fire with several of the chiefs, 
talking of many things till midnight. Then 
the head Chief said: “Well, it’s time Shrimpie 
did his stunts.” 

“No, no,” said I, “I object. He’s a delicate 
little creature, never away from home before. 
I think he’s tested enough already.” 

“No sir, not much,” said the Chief. “He said 
he’d go and I mean to give him the chance.” 

“Yes, but you can give him an easier one, 
seeing he’s so young. I wouldn’t on any ac- 
count have him scared or hurt.” 

“Oh, I’ll see that he doesn’t come to harm 
and I believe he’s gritty,” was the reply. 

So at midnight Little Shrimpie was rudely 
awakened for the first time in his life, and, 
opening his eyes he saw not his loving mother 
with a pill or a nurse with thermometer, but a 
scowling, feathered warrior who said, “Get up, 
Shrimpie; time you went to meet the bear. 
Here now is a piece of charcoal. You are to 
mark your name on him with it, and if he kills 
you that’ll show that you faced him an’ we can 
tell your parents you were good grit anyhow. 
Git now!” 

“Yes sir’—said Launcelot in a forced voice as 
he stepped tremblingly out of the teepee in 
his pajamas. 

“Now remember, go straight up the path for 
half a mile, don’t turn right or left, an’ don’t 
sing or whistle or speak to any one you think 
you hear or see. Are you ready?” 

“Y-e-s s-i-r,” said Launcelot, taking the char- 
coal in his cold hand. “Will you tell mama I— 
I—I—was brave if I— — — — 

“You bet. Get now.” 

I felt very guilty allowing the child to be 
sent on such an errand, but I was curious to 
see how he would take it. His mouth was 
firmly set—over firmly; his tiny hands 
clutched the charcoal and his knees seemed 
shaky, but he pulled his blanket around him 
and strode away at the word. 

In twenty steps he was out of sight. Then 
I said, “Now Chief Deerfoot. I think this is 
enough. He has proved his grit in being willing 
to go, but it’s a black night and he will get 
lost in the woods.” 

“That’s all right,” said the Chief, “T’ll send 
a Scout after him pretty soon.” 

In one minute a trusty Scout was sent with 
orders to bring Shrimpie back at once. The 
Scout quickly overtook the little chap, although 
he was striding bravely along, and he shouted, 
“Hold on Shrimpie!” But the little one paid 
no heed except by going faster. “Hold on, 


Shrimpe, you have to come back,” cried the 
Scout. Unpleasant sounds were heard in the 
woods ahead, but Launcelot kept on. 

“Hold on, you little fool,” and the Scout 
dashed in front of him. 

But Shrimpie dodged past and silently re- 
newed his gruesome march. Then the Scout 
seized and held him in spite of his struggles 
and shouted, “In the name of the Head War 
Chief Deerfoot and the Council of the Tribe I, 
their messenger, command you to return at 
once to the village.” 

Then only did Launcelot speak. 

“The Chief sent me to scribble my name all 
over that bear with charcoal.” 

“But that’s changed, and you’ve got to come 
back.” 

So very unwillingly Launcelot was brought 
back. 

The Chief received him with marked ap- 
proval. 

“Say, Shrimpie, you’re all right. You can 
go to bed now, but we’ll give you an easy one 
in the morning.” And Launcelot retired to 
sleep the remnant of the strangest night he 
had ever known. 

It was long before he slept but he did sleep 
at last and at eight o’clock was very ready 
for the simple breakfast of the camp. 

Then the Council put his nerve to a new 
test. He carried an egg in a spoon at arm’s 
length into every teepee of the village in spite 
of warriors yelling in his ears and doing all 
they could to rattle him. He delivered the egg 
safely to the Medicine Man and was declared 
a warrior of grit and nerve, therefore fit to 
join the tribe. 

Some small strategy was needed to restrain 
his parents for a few hours, but finally they 
consented to see him admitted to the Tribe 
and when evening came with the big camp 
fire he was duly sworn to obey the Chief and 
Council, to play fair, to refrain from liquor 
and smoking, to preserve the woods, birds, 
beasts and flowers and stream, and to keep his 
word of honor sacred. Then in the presence 
of one hundred warriors and as many specta- 
tors the Chief related with some exaggeration 
Shrimpie’s behavior under trial and announced 
that having shown himself proof against all 
kinds of fear, he was now to be honored with 
the title of “Little Never-scare” and admitted 
to the full honors of a warrior. 

That was the end, but it was also the begin- 
ning. Launcelot had found he could hold his 
own among boys; it marked a new epoch. The 
pill-box era was ended. Launcelot was sent to 
a camp in the mountains where his body had a 
chance to grow worthy of the indominitable 
spirit within, and before a year, the cough and 
the sleeplessness had followed the pill-box that 
he flung from him far into the depths of the 
lake. 














What the Old Scout Said 


An Interesting Camp Fire Chat 


By CHARLES B. HORTON 


Director Training Schools and Camps, Boy Scouts of America 


HE Scout Master poked one of the 
: fire-logs, motioned to a Scout to put out 
a little blaze that had started from a 
wind-blown spark, pulled out his big jack 
knife, sat down and began to whittle a pine 
stick. He was an experienced campaigner who 
had seen “service”—pioneered, hunted big game, 
been on expeditions, etc., and had been secured 
as Scout Master by a troop of Boy Scouts. 
The Scouts knew he had large experience in 
roughing it, but he did not talk about his ex- 
periences or exploits. He had taken charge 
just a little while before the camping season 
and he wanted to instruct his boys before they 
went tocamp. He did not know them very well, 
their peculiarities or what their strong and 
weak points were, and he did not know just 
how to go at the subject without making them 
think they were very ignorant, or making 
camping appear unattractive to them. How- 
ever, on this Saturday hike, the opportunity 
came. Supper had been eaten, mess-kits 
washed, the camp ground cleaned up and the 
camp fire started. 

As they sat around the fire, one of the fel- 
lows, a husky Scout, said: 

“Mr. Kerr, some of us who are going to camp 
next month are pretty green and raw at it. 
We want to get in right with the other patrols 
and troops, but I think that if we do not know 
more than we do now, we will make a mess 
of the whole business.” 

The Scout Master said slowly: 

“Well, I will tell you what you ought to do, 
but you may think it is a pretty stiff program. 
It may not be at all what you would like to 
have me say, but if you Scouts will heed it, I 
am sure you will enjoy your camp a great deal 
more.” 

The Scouts drew a little closer, got in com- 
fortable positions and prepared to listen to the 
Scout Master. 

“Now, I do not know of any better way to 
begin than to speak of something that I see 
some of you doing just now.” 

Each fellow looked at the others to see what 
they could possibly be doing that would not 
be best to do at camp. Noticing the look of 
wonder on their faces, the Scout Master said: 

“Don’t any of you see what some fellows 
are doing that would not be best to do in 
camp?” 

Not wanting to make a foolish guess no one 
made a reply. 

Then he said, “Think a minute and see if 
you cannot discover what I mean.” 

7 


Finally Fred Hoyt said, “Maybe you mean 
our sitting down on the ground with nothing 
under us. I heard once that was not a good 
thing to do.” 

“Fred has it,” said the Scout Master. “It is 
a pretty safe rule to always put down some- 
thing on the ground before sitting down, and 
if there is not anything handy just squat like 
an Indian. Just the way Jimmy is over there.” 

Soon they had rearranged themselves, some 
sat on their coats, others on their old hats and 
others on branches strewn on the ground. 

The old Scout Master went on: 

“It is not the outside—the Scout uniforms 
and the fancy stunts—that makes a Scout, it 
is the inside. Your spirit must be made over. 
Therefore, you, the Scout, must be the drill- 
master of the Scout you want to be. All I can 
do is to steer you right. I cannot force you to 
make good if you have no ambition. In reply 
to Tom’s query, what to do and what not to do 
when you get into camp, I would say do not 
get mad because you do not understand the 
reason for a command or order; it may have 
a deeper meaning than you realize. Just do it 
and let it go at that. If you get angry easily, 
control yourself as quickly as you can, and 
look as though you are as cool as a cucumber. 
It is a sign of strength to hide your temper. 
Talking about yourself is going to hurt you. 
Rub yourself off the slate, and you will get 
along with the boys of your troop.” 

Here one of the Scouts who had been boasting 
during the afternoon of his prowess, quickly 
looked up to see if the Scout Master was re- 
ferring to him. But the Scout Master apparent- 
ly had no one in mind whom he wished to sin- 
gle out, and went on: 

“If you can control your temper and stand 
a little teasing without sputtering, you won’t 
run up against any of the cheap high school 
variety of hazing.” 

And a Scout in that group around the camp 
fire resolved he would try his best to stand 
teasing, for he began to realize that his show 
of temper created fun for the other fellows 
who teased him at school. 

The old Scout Master continued: 

“Wear your hat straight on your head, not 
cocked saucily on one side; don’t wear it on 
the back of your head; don’t use it as an auto- 
graph album. When you are not engaged in 
some sport or duty, button up your coat, keep 
you heels together, head drawn back, chin 
drawn in, pull up your waist line, and you 
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won’t look as though you weren’t worth your 
salt.” 

As he said this, three or four of the Scouts, 
who were sprawling about, involuntarily 
brought themselves into a more manly posi- 
tion. 

“If your work is not well done in the time 
assigned you will surely have to make it up 
when you least want to, and it is no fun to see 
the other fellows engaged in some Scout game 
that you might as well be enjoying, but which 
you have to miss because you failed to do 
properly some Scout duty. Practice the virtues 
of punctuality, neatness and order until they 
are habits. The Scout who is always a little 
bit late, or who doesn’t know where to find his 
things and doesn’t keep clean is a nuisance; 
and two or three such fellows will spoil the 
finest Scout camp. Politeness, courtesy and 
obedience are important things for a Scout to 
remember in camp, and the sooner a ‘greeny’ 
learns this, the sooner he ceases to be a 
‘greeny.’ In addition to these you must have 
nerve, grit and initiative. Courtesy and self- 
control grease the wheels, nerve and grit are 
the power; enthusiasm is the fuel; initiative 
is the lever which starts the whole thing going; 
but the whole machine is not worth much un- 
less you have common sense for a balance 
wheel. Initiative tells you what to do and 
when to do it. It is the brains in the head, 
not in the heels; it is the happy thought put 
into action.” 

Here the Scout Master got up and poked the 
fire, fearing he was talking too long. But the 
Scouts knew they were getting the real stuff. 
They appealed earnestly, 

“You are not through, are you Mr. Kerr? 
Tell us some more.” 

So he sat down with them again and said: 

“Well, it is the little things that test you 
out; the attention to details that makes for 
efficiency. The better you are able to handle 
small things the bigger and better Scouts you 
are. Now to-night when Jack here peeled 
potatoes, I saw him put his whole soul in it, 
and that is the way to do it. Make up your 
mind you are going to be the best potato 
peeler in camp; that there will be less peel 
and more potato in your pile than in the other 
fellow’s pile. You fellows on these hikes are 


“ 


learning to cook, and every Scout ought to be, 


a good cook. Time and again, I have been in 
predicaments from which I have escaped only 
because I could cook. When you are on 
kitchen detail, put in your best licks to keep 
everything about the kitchen as clean and tidy 
as possible. Swat the fly; swat the cause; 
starve him out. Do not let any one throw a 
particle of grease on the ground within a mile 
of the kitchen. Keep the garbage can covered, 
and screen all the food. You do not have to 
have wire screens for this, you can use mos- 
quito netting. If some careless fellow in the 
kitchen detail spills food on the ground, throw 








hot coals or cinders on it at once; or throw 
a spoonful of kerosene oil on it and burn it up, 
or if you have a liquid disinfectant use it. 
When you are on the mess detail, if you are in 
a large camp where the Scouts are at tables— 
when you see some fellow tossing food on the 
ground, see to it that he cleans it up at once. 
I am telling you this because I have been in 
camps where one or two careless men would 
undo all the work the rest of the campers were 
doing to keep the flies away. Another thing 
is when you are waiting on table, see that your 
hands are clean, and be sure to keep your 
thumb out of the gravy.” 


One Scout near the Scout Master felt a little 
uneasy. In the light of the fire, even now his 
dirty hands accused him of not having washed 
them before supper. He had thought that it 
was not necessary to be particular about such 
things when he was on a hike or at a camp. 

But the Scout Master did not notice his 
squirming and continued: 

“Now to go back to your kitchen detail,. 
burn your empty cans and smash them flat. 
Do not have any water standing round in little 
shallow pools. Drain them or fill them up. 
Clean out the garbage can every day, and burn 
it out with paper, straw, kerosene, or crude oil. 
If you do all this, you won’t have flies and 
mosquitoes. Keep your clean kitchen habits 
on duty in your tent; never take any food 
into it.” 

Here one of the Scouts asked if he would 
not be allowed to take fudge and cake from 


home. Mr. Kerr reached into his pocket, pulled 
out a little newspaper clipping and said, 
“Here is something that just fits that.” 
He moved to the glowing embers and read: 


i ‘In some camps the custom of ‘Parents’ 
Day” has worked out with unsatisfactory results, 
not because the parents came, but because of 
the things they brought with them. When a 
mother wrote her boy and asked him what he 
wanted her to bring out to him when she came 
to visit the camp, he generally replied to the 
letter with a long list of “goodies.” 


“*When the parents arrived, in motor cars, 
station rigs, private carriages, or perhaps in a 
big picnic wagon, after the first hurried greet- 
ings with the parents, the boys got their boxes 
and baskets and hurried to their tents to store 
away their things in their camp boxes or 
duffle bags. Of course the “goodies” were fine 
—the best motherecould bake or cook—rich. 
fancy chocolate and layer cake, fruit cake and 
other kinds of cake, cookies, cream puffs, plum 
pudding and doughnuts. Possibly a big straw- 
berry shortcake, roasted chicken, fried chicken, 
chicken salad, devilled eggs, veal loaf, bread- 
ed veal cutlets — marmalade, jelly, pre- 
serves, canne and pies—yes, indeed, 
great big ones, .. boy pies, and built to 
suit the owner’s taste. 

“*The dad does his share by furnishing a 
bag or sack of peanuts, popcorn, crackerjack, 
zigzag, a box of chewing gum, watermelon, 
bananas, oranges, possibly a case of grape 
juice or other sweet drinks. 

“*And sister of course brought big, boxes of 
fudge, taffy, chocolate and bon-bons 


Here a listener exclaimed, “Say, the fellow 
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that wrote that knows what boys like to eat, 
all right.” 

And everybody laughed heartily. The reader 
saw that the boys were intently listening and 
continued reading: 


“* ‘Everybody felt the boys were lucky fellows 
to have all these fine things brought to them, 
but that night there were some boys that did 
not sleep much on account of severe stomach 
For some reason or other the campers did 


aches. 


planned bill of fare, and by this plan of share 
and share alike everybody would be happy.’ ” 

No one laughed when this was finis 4 and 
they spent some time in discussing it, and the 
Scout Master was watching them intently as 
they eagerly talked the matter over, for a 
number of the boys had planned to have some 
of the very things sent to them while in camp. 

One of the fellows said: 

“Why, that doesn’t fit in with Number Four 

of the Scout Laws.” 








Boy Scouts Learning the Art of Tying Knots. 


not care very much about breakfast the next 
morning, or, in fact, did not have a good appetite 
for several days. Strange, wasn’t it? The 
cook felt his efforts were not appreciated when 
he saw a lot of well prepared food which he 
had worked hard to make appetizing left on the 
tables untouched. But there is another side to 
this that is sometimes forgotten. 

“ ‘While it may be an easy matter for your 
father and mother to bring you a lot of good 
things, it is quite likely that it is an unneces- 
sary sacrifice for some other parents to bring 
things that, one way or another, cost hard 
earned money. Of course they 
want their boy to have a good 
time, and so they willingly make 
a sacrifice and go without some 
things for themselves. Sometimes 
parents cannot afford to provide a 
“basket” and pay the car fare to 
visit the camp, too; so they send 
a basket and stay home and forego 
the good time they would have 
had if they could have gone to 
camp. Then there are some boys 
in nearly every camp whose con- 
ditions are such that parents can- 
not possibly go to the expense of 
a basket, or possibly the boy’s . 
parents are away, or he may be 
an orphan, and these boys get no 
baskets and have no visitors. 

**‘Would you not rather write 
your parents to bring what they 
bring for all the camp and not you 
personally? I am sure you will feet 
better if you felt that your 
mother was making a happy time 
for the whole camp than just for 
yourself and two or three of your 
particular friends. You could ar- »f 
range that the Scout Master would® 
have certain Scouts to receive the 
baskets from the parents and take 
them to the kitchen, and the 
camp leader could use ‘the food in 
connection with the carefully 





The Scout Master said, 
it, will you?” 

The Scout promptly replied: 

“A Scout is friendly, he is a 
friend to all and a brother to 
every other Scout.” Then he add- 
ed, “It would not be very friend- 
ly, would it, to have some of 
these things sent to camp for just 
you and your chum to eat?” 

And the whole patrol agreed 
that what was sent to one would 
be shared by all—and they de- 
cided, so far as their patrol was 
concerned, they would not eat be- 
tween meals. 

Then the boys asked Mr. Kerr 
if he would not tell them more 
things. One of them said: 

“T wish all the Scouts could hear this talk 
before they go to camp, I bet it would save a 
lot of trouble.” 

The Scout Master smiled at this tribute to 
his little talk and resumed: “I was speaking 
about neatness, was I not? Well, to-night you 
saw me scrub with sand my mess-kit 
and rinse it in two or three waters— 
boiling hot. I always do that to be 
sure it is absolutely clean. Do not let 


“Repeat 





Thoroughly Happy, Though Tired After a ‘‘Hike,” 
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the ground get stale under your tent. If you 
notice odors of that kind, take your tent down, 
move it away a few feet, turn it wrong side 
out and air it, and give the ground where the 
tent stood a thorough sun 'bath. Starve out 
the fly in your tent, and if one comes in, nail 
him on the spot. Do your share in keeping the 
camp grounds clean. Keep everything in its 
place and the things in your box or bag in ship 
shape order. Keep everything in your tent 
well aired; take time’ to wash your extra 
socks, sew on buttons and mend rips.” 

After a slight pause the Seout Master went 
on: 

“IT was mighty glad to see the way you fel- 








The Uses of Axe and Saw—Learning to Cut 
Wood. 


lows took hold of the question of ‘prize pack- 
ages’ of food from home. If you do not mind, 
I would like to tell you what I heard an old 
soldier tell a bunch of young recruits one time: 
‘Cut out pies and sweets and stick to the 
healthy camp rations. Stuffing yourselves be- 
tween meals produces camp sickness. Don’t 
fill up on soft drinks. If you stick just to camp 
rations and get off your feed, have a talk with 
the camp doctor.’ This is what an old cam- 
paigner thinks about it. If you get eaught in 
the rain just keep moving about. Let your 
clothes dry on you. Do not lie down or sit 
down for any length of time in wet clothes. 
If you are away from camp and get soaked 
through and through, get under some shelter— 
build a fire—take off your clothes, wring them 
out and give yourself a good rub-down. If 
you are where you cannot build a fire, just 
wring out your clothes and this will be of much 
help. If you are in camp and have been 
drenched and want to stay in your tent, take 
your clothes off outside the tent and rub down 
with a rough towel and put on dry clothes. Be 
sure that you get your feet dry and warm. 
If your feet are ay when you turn in at 
night, rub them briskly until they get warm. 
If they still trouble you, put on an extra 
cover over your feet. Better have cold 
shoulders than cold feet. If your feet are 
chafed wash them in salt and cold water or 





alum and water. If you have talcum powder, 
use it in plenty. If the sole of your shoe is 
rough, put some soap on the outside of your 
sock. Have your tents examined before you 
leave home and keep them clean in. camp.” ° 

Then the Scout Master’s quick eye noticed 
something and he said quietly: “Henry, what 
are you doing?” 

Henry replied: “I am going to break this, 
blister I got to-day when I was chopping 
wood.” 

“Come over here,” the Scout Master said, 
and taking a needle, by means of a little for- 
cep which he made by splitting a twig and 
fastening the needle to it, he stuck the point 
of the needle among the hot coals—sterilized ity, 
and then passed it through the healthy skin 
on Henry’s hand and drained the blister. Then 
he said to him as the boys watched the per- 
formance: 

“Never break a blister and tear off the skin, 
but do as I have just done If you get a wound, 
don’t try to wash it or use court plaster or 
Newskin. If you have no first aid kit, bake 
your handkerchief, no matter how soiled it is, 
in your tin cup or pan until it is scorched, 


then slap it on the wound, and do not 
let anyone touch it unless he _ under- 
stands his business. Now we must start 


for home, but if you forget all I have said, be 
absolutely regular in your visit to the toilet. 
Before breakfast or right after breakfast is 
a good time. Remember colds are caught more 
often by being too hot than too cold: and they 
come too, from badly balanced bills of fare, 
poor circulation, and not enough baths and 
also from constipation. Be sure to get plenty 
of sleep, and when “taps” is sounded quit 
talking and go to sleep.” 

He arose as he spoke: 

“But there now, I have talked to you much 
longer than I intended to, but I hope that what 
I have said will help you to, as Jack put it, 
‘get in right ‘with the other fellows.’ ” 

And every fellow resolved that he’ would 
go to camp prepared to have a good time be- 
cause he knew what to do and what not to do. 

Then they put out the last embers of the 
smouldering fire, arranged their equipment and 
started back for home, voting it the best out- 
ing they had had yet. 





Not That Kind of Switch 

The city boy’s parents had just moved to the 
country and arrangements were being made for 
him to enter the country school. One day he 
saw “electricians at work there. 

“What are those fellows doing?” 
his father. 

“Putting in an electric switch,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Well, I quit right here,” said the boy. “I 
won’t stand for any school where they do the 
licking by electricity.”’ 


he asked 

















THE RETREAT OF BUNKER HILL 


How a Boy Proved True to His Colors 


BY WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 


OW, Gordon, I know you will not fail 
me; you will come up to all I ex- 
pect of you. How about it?” 

“T will, sir.” 

The elderly gentleman gripped the hand of 
the boy, and then hastily took his seat be- 
side the driver of the rig. Old Joe, the driver, 
touched his horse with the whip, and down 
the road they went. 

Gordon Hill, with the trace of a tear-drop 
in his eye, gazed after the retreating carriage 
until the turn of the road cut them from 
view. Then, mustering up courage to face his 
battles, he turned from the scene, quickly 
crossed the campus of the old Academy, and 
went directly to his room. 

Gordon felt the debt of gratitude he owed 
to Mr. King, the gentleman whom he had just 
left. Mr. King had accompanied Gordon to the 
Academy, his own Alma Mater, had seen the 
boy regularly entered in his classes, and, after 
taking Gordon all over the scenes of his own 
boyhood, telling many tales of prank and 
courage of his own days at school, was now 
returning to the busy city. 

When Gordon entered his room, he saw 
Marvin Starr, his roommate, busy at his studies. 
But as Marvin heard the door open, he 
glanced up. The ice of formality was quickly 
melting, and the two were fast becoming firm 
friends. 

“Back so soon, Hill?” greeted Starr. 
“Thought you were going to the station with 
Mr. King.” 

“I couldn’t,” responded Gordon earnestly, 
“T only wish I could. I have a recitation at 
two, and it is near that now. I tell you, 
Starr, if ever a fellow was a good fellow, Mr. 
King is. He has given me something money 
couldn’t buy; that is the power to believe 
in myself. Mr. King believes in me, and, 
God helping me, I will not disappoint him.” 

The low tone of Gordon’s voice, the deter- 
mined look in his face, the general bearing 
and attitude he assumed convinced Marvin 
that Gordon Hill was one who meant to fight 
obstacles, and, more than that, to master 
them. 

There was a brief pause. Gordon hesitated 
whether it would be wise to tell more, But 
Marvin was interested; so he asked: 

“Mr. King is a relative of yours, isn’t he?” 

“Not at all!” emphatically answered Hill. 


But he has been a father to me and has en- 
11 
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abled me to come here to school. My mother 
is a. widow; I am her only son. I was work- 
ing in New York, sometimes studying at 
night, and sometimes, to earn an extra penny 
or so, well—” and Gordon paused, uncertain 
just how to speak. But he resumed: 

“Well, sometimes I did something I am a 
little ashamed of. You see, Starr, you won’t 
mention this, will you? I was trained to 
fight with my fists—to box, and when Mr. 
King ran across me and took a fancy to me, 
he made me give up boxing and do more 
studying. I have worked a year to get here; 
now I am here, through the help of Mr. King. 
Some day I will tell you of other things Mr. 
King has done for me.” 

As Gordon stopped speaking 
opened, and a student entered. 

“Hill,” he said, “You are wanted in the 
Director’s office.” 

Gordon glanced at his watch, but a sum- 

mons from the office preceded all other duties. 
Accordingly, he went immediately to the 
office, where he was instructed to see Dr. 
Martin, the principal. 
» Dr. Martin was a stout, pleasant-faced 
gentleman with gold-rimmed spectacles, over 
which he had the peculiar habit of glancing 
now and then with his merry blue eyes. Dr. 
Martin looked up from his work as Gordon 
stood by his desk, and after having him 
seated, took his spectacles from his nose and 
used them to emphasize his remarks as he 
spoke. 

“Hill, I suppose you have read the regula- 
tions of the Academy, and are quite familiar 
with them by this time?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the immediate reply. 

“You have seen that boxing or fighting out- 
side of the regular prescribed gymnastic work 
is punishable by instant dismissal?” 

Gordon. was confused for an instant; he 
wondered how the Director had gained the in- 
formation that he could box. Could he have 
gained such an undesirable reputation, which 
had’ spread even to the classic walls of the 
old Academy? He managed to stammer’ in 
reply: 

“I do not box at all now, not since—” 

“Just a moment, Hill; don’t get excited. I 
am not speaking of this to humiliate you 
but simply to let you know where we stand 
on the matter of fighting. Forewarned is 
forearmed, so we are told. Should you, 


the door 
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through any strange turn of affairs, get into 
the unfortunate position of being caught 
fighting, you will not then take as an excuse 
that you were ignorant of our stand in this 
connection. Now you are a lad of action; 
you have some so-called sand and grit; more- 
over, Mr. King tells me that in your veins 
flows the blood of heroes slain on the battle- 
field of Bunker Hill. To be frank, Mr. King 
plainly tells me, and I can see for myself, 
that you can fight against odds—obstacles, 
understand me? But Mr. King tells me that 
he fairly had to carry you' bodily from the 
ring of a  prize-fight. You have some 
reputation in that connection, in which 
you have no need to glory. You will see to 
it that you will in no way endeavor to estab- 
lish such a reputation here?” 

“Oh, sir, you don’t understand,” broke in 
Gordon. “I lived in New York—was a news- 
boy. Bootblacks, wharf-rats, newsies, and 
toughs, or gangsters, were my comrades. I 
did fight; I have boxed for money, but I have 
given all that up; I want to succeed here. I 
promise you I shall not fight under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

Dr. Martin arose and placed his hand on 
Gordon’s shoulder. 

“And I believe you. Now you run along to 
your recitation. You will just about make 
it.” 

Gordon arose quickly, left the office, and 
went directly to his class. 

During the course of the lesson in history, 
Professor Ward commented upon different 
men and their bearing in the heat of action in 
the opening stages of the Revolutionary War. 
He spoke of the well-trained British, the paid 
Hessians, the traitor Tories, and the staunch, 
rugged courage of the blue-coated Continen- 
tals. 

He added quite casually, “And there is one 
student in your midst who can trace his an- 
cestry clear back to Bunker Hill patriots who 
died on the field of battle.” 

Gordon wondered to whom he referred, 
never thinking of his own connection with the 
heroes of that field. But as the lesson 
proceeded, he forgot entirely about the re- 
mark. - 

Presently the recitation was over, and Gor- 
don was one of the last to leave the class- 
room. Just as he was about to depart, Mr. 
Ward said: 

“Hill, Mr. King was a classmate of mine in 
other days. He has great hopes of you. He 
told me all about you, your struggle for an 
education, and I have great interest in you. 
If you meet any difficult problems to solve, 
bring them to me and I will try to help you.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will remember your 
promise.” 

Gordon left. the classroom and _ hurried 
to the campus. But as he was crossing the 
green he saw a group of students, among 
whom he recognized some who had been in 


the history recitation with him. He did not 
know many of his classmates yet, and as he 
passed he nodded a pleasant greeting. 

But one of them, who seemed to be the 
center of the group, a well-dressed, handsome 
chap, sneered: 

“Hello, Bunker Hill.” 

Whereupon all of the others laughed heart- 
ily at the joke on Gordon. 

The quick fighting spirit gripped Gordon. 
He clinched his hands, and was on the point 
of turning and demanding an apology. He 
felt the fire leap in his veins. The demon of 
wrath almost overpowered him. But another 
thought gained the mastery. Gordon thought 
of his promise. He conquered his angry 
spirits and with white face passed on, not 
noticing the jeers which followed him. But 
he held true to one firm, fixed purpose; he 
was determined to be true. 

When he saw Marvin in his room, he de- 
scribed the chap who made the remark and 
asked who he was, and what was his name. 

“Oh,” laughed Marvin, “You'll need a for- 
mal introduction to him before you can go in 
the company of his select crowd. That is 
Barney Redmond, who hails from your own 
city, and I hope you are not going to try to 
snatch his reputation away from him.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Gordon 

“He thinks he owns the Academy, and is 
quite the foremost student. He has plenty of 
money, and does not care how he spends it. 
He has a reputation of being a ‘blower’—a 
bag-of-wind.” 

The incident was settled so far as Gor- 
don was concerned. In the several days 
following, he noticed how Barney would drop 
the sarcastic remark “Bunker Hill” every 
time he passed within hearing distance. And 
each time it worked Gordon up to a temporary 
tempest, with increased heat each time. 

Finally Gordon could bear it no _ longer. 
His proud spirit chafed under the indignity; 
his. calm peace of mind was ruffled and dis- 
turbed. Something was necessary to crush 
this thing right away. He carefully thought 
the matter out and at length decided upon a 
course of action. He would be calm, deliber- 
ate, decisive, but this sneer must stop. Gor- 
don- was proud of his connection with such 
illustrious blood, but through no boasting of 
his had this fact been brought out. Why 
then should he suffer this sneer to pass un- 
noticed ? : 

It was a bright Saturday morning that 
Gordon, with a book under his arm, bound for 
the library, passed Barney Redmond, clad in 
running togs and jersey, on his way for the 
track. They met near the gymnasium, and 
there were several groups of students here 
and there, some in running costume, others in 
lounging robes, and still others in ordinary 
dress. 

When Barney saw Gordon, a sneer came 
over his face. It was an intense moment. 
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Hostilities were on the verge of breaking 
forth. 

“Going to be a good boy this morning, eh, 
Bunker Hill?” It was cutting, but Gordon 
braced himself. “That is a good boy! 
Bunker Hill will bring honor upon the name 
of his ancestors, one of whom fell at Bunker 
Hill.” 

Gordon stopped short and faced his tor- 
mentor. A keen fighting look had entered his 
eve, and his nostrils quivered nervously as he 
spoke. 

“Look here, my friend,” he said in a low 
voice, “I want you to take a word of advice. 
It is true my nime is Hill and that some one 
of my blood diel on Bunker Hill. I am 
ashamed of neither. But that nick-name, as 
you use it, is mighty offensive to me, and I 
want you to cut it out.” 

Barney squared off. He was itching for a 
fight. Several students, scenting trouble, 
gathered around. 

“Going to fight about it, eh? Well, Bunker 
—Mister Bunker Hill—I will call you what I 
please any time I want to. See? 

“No, I don’t see!” 

And with that for an answer, Gordon could 
control himself no longer. Quickly, unex- 
pectedly, he drew back and hit Barney square 
in the face. The first blow had been struck; 
there was a shout; students flocked around, 
eager to see the fight. 

Gordon flung his books to the ground, tore 
off his coat, and was ready for the encounter. 
But the sober-minded of those who gathered 
separated the two. 

Barney was furious. He struggled to free 
himself from his friends and to get at Gor- 
don. Gordon was steady and sure. 

“Don’t fight it out here! You will have 
the whole faculty down on you in a minute. 
Fight it out later.” 

A big upper classman spoke. But already 
the friends of Barney were drawing him to 
the running track. 

“Barney, you will lose your place on the 
team if you get into a scrap!” 

“T don’t care,” cried Barney. “T’ll get him.” 

“Come on; Billy is whistling for you to go 
on the track now. Come on.” And they 
drew him to the track, where the trainer was 
waiting for them. But one of the fellows 
came back to Gordon, saying: 

“Redmond will meet you in the glen at 
three this afternoon. He will fight it out 
then.” 

“All right,” answered Gordon, “I will be 
there.” 

The crowd scattered quickly, and Gordon, 
refusing the advice and sympathy of several 
who flocked to his side, continued on his way 
to the library in a different mood than when 
he started from his room. 

A voice in his heart cried for vengeance. 
He knew he could beat Barney in an open 


match. He was slightly heavier than Barney 
and determined he would give the boaster 
such a beating that the lesson would be well 
learned. The blood surged through his veins; 
it ran riot as he thought of the indignity 
heaped upon him for a cause not to be 
ashamed of. 

But the walk to the library, the moments 
spent there in perusing a book, the quietness 
of the place, wooed up other thoughts in his 
mind. Gradually the fierce animal spirits 
subsided. The desire to fight cooled. Then 
he thought of Mr. King. He wondered what 
he would say when he learned of the affair. 
Then he remembered the words of Dr. Mar- 
tin that if he were caught fighting he would 
surely be expelled, for there would be no ex- 
cuse. What a disgrace that would bring upon 
Mr. King! 

But vengeance? His’ temper knew no 
bounds. But Mr. King? Poor, poor Gordon 
Hill fought a battle with his own self that 
day. As he returned from the library he 
seriously pondered the matter over. He felt 
all eyes upon him as he passed down the 
street, for among thestudents the news had 
run amuck that Barney Redmond and Bunker 
Hill were to fight it out that afternoon. 
What—what was the solution of his prob- 
lem? He was guilty of hitting the first 
blow, he could not withdraw, yet how about 
the serious consequences if they were caught? 

In despair he sat upon the edge of his bed 
in his room, his head sunk into his hand. He 
could not retreat from his position, for honor 
demanded his presence at the glen to fight the 
matter out. It was a sadly perplexing prob- 
lem. 

Gordon heard the door open quietly; he 
heard a soft step enter the room, but he did 
not look up, thinking it was Starr. But 
when a hand rested upon his lowered head 
and the voice of Professor Ward spoke. 

“Hill, I have come to help you.” 

“Gordon looked up into the earnest face of 
this friend in his time of need. Professor 
Ward sat down on the bed beside him and 
laid his arm on Gordon’s shoulder. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “You are having a 
hard battle to fight. Can’t I help you? I 
have heard all about the affair, and I know 
just how you feel, although I must confess I 
am the cause of it all.” 

“What can I do? Oh, what cafiI do?” ap- 
pealed Gordon. 

“Do the truest, the bravest, the noblest 
thing. What does duty bid you?” 

“Tell me, Professor Ward, is it a disgrace 
to be descended from a hero of Bunker Hill— 
or to be named Hill?” demanded Gordon. 

“A disgrace? A high honor I should look 
upon it. The one is a glorious field of bat- 
tle, and one of the sweetest, truest men who 
lived was named Rowland Hill.” 

“But this fellow Redmond has been sar- 
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eastic. He has made me a jest for all the 
boys because, through no fault of mine, he 
learned I come of men of Bunker Hill.” 

“T am sorry I caused this, Hill; but tell me, 
what are you going to do—fight it out?” 

The question was brief and to the point. 
The instructor peered into the troubled face 
of the lad. 

“What would you do?” appealed Gordon in 
despair. 

“Just what duty bids you to do. But let 
us look at this matter soberly. What are the 
consequences if you fight the matter out? 
You will win without a doubt, for Barney 
Redmond, though he is a good runner, does 
not know the first thing about boxing. What 
would be the result if you beat him?” 

“T would have satisfaction; but—” and Gor- 
don hesitated. 

“You would be-expelled if caught. But 
don’t be afraid of me. You will not be dis- 
covered through my telling. But other in- 
structors may learn of this affair the same 
way I did. Is there no other way suggested 
to you?” 

“Yes,” said Gordon, “I could stay right in 
this. room all afternoon; but then I would 
gain a worse name. I would be called a 
coward.” 

There was a pause. Both were thinking 
the matter over very carefully. The window 
was open and the shouts of boys, laughing 
and merry, came through it. 

Presently the instructor looked up. 

“Gordon,” he said, “One way to settle the 
matter in an honorable way is this. You are 
sorry, I am sure, for any occasion to bring 
discredit upon Mr. King, who has so much faith 
in you. Yet it is almost absolutely necessary 
you appear on the scene for the fight at three 
o’clock. Do this. Be calm, be firm. Go to 
the glen and instead of taking up the fight, 
explain matters in a quiet way to Barney. 
He is not really such an unreasonable fellow 
as many suppose. Because he has more 
money than most of them he is not under- 
stood, and he is practically shut out from the 
company of all except the little group he calls 
his friends. At heart there is a streak of 
goodness, which you will find runs deep and 
true if you can but touch it.” 

“But I cannot do that before the crowd of 
fellows who will be there to see the fight,” 
protested Gordon. 

“My dear boy, rest assured no one will be 
there but Redmond and yourself. It has all 
been arranged, and I have this as quite posi- 
tive information.” 

Gordon took out his watch, glanced at it, 
and seeing how near it was to the time set 
for the fray, seized his hat and exclaimed: 

“T will do it! That will be the best way.” 

A grip of the hands, and meeting of eyes, 
and Gordon Hill was refreshed in spirit. The 
way was quite clear to him; he saw the way 
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to get out of the unfortunate situation. He 
walked briskly down the street, not noticing 
the quick glances shot in his direction by the 
boys, who whispered that he was going forth 
to be defeated. Apparently there was little 
sympathy for him among certain fellows. But 
Gordon had a fixed purpose in view and did 
not care what others thought, since he was 
doing the right thing. 

He knew where the glen was, for Mr. King 
had brought him there and related the story 
of the capture of the school bully in that 
very spot when he was a boy at the Academy. 
This glen was in a wild and beautiful tract 
of country, about fifteen minutes rapid walk- 
ing from the Academy. 

Gordon reached the glen, and, picking his 
way along the little foot-path that wound in 
and out among the shrubs and thick bushes, 
at length came to the little clearing near the 
head of the lake. As he parted the bushes, 
he was suddenly confronted by the appearance 
of his adversary. 


“You are on time, Bunker Hill. 
for your downfall.” 

Barney was ready for the fray. His coat 
lay on the ground, and his shirt-sleeves were 
rolled up. 

Gordon was quiet. The words of Barney 
had no effect on him. This was surprising to 
Barney, who anticipated a sudden rush of 
blows as an answer. But Gordon was reso- 
lute in his determination to acquit himself 
bravely. 

He spoke in a steady voice. “Barney,” he 
said quietly, “I want to apologize for striking 
you to-day. I was rash. I frequently do 
things I am heartily sorry for later. To tell 
the truth, I rather glory in being descended 
from the brave patriots who fought so gal- 
lantly to give our country liberty. And I 
don’t mind in the least to be called Bunker 
Hill. I didn’t come here to fight, but to 
shake hands with you, for I want to be your 
friend. Will you shake?” 

Gordon extended his hand. For \an instant 
Barney was stunned. He had been somewhat 
dreading the approaching fight, but this sud- 
den, unexpected turn of affairs quite swept 
him off his feet. He did not know how to re- 
gard it. But it was true that he had a better 
nature, and that manifested itself in this mo- 
ment. The hard set face relaxed, a smile 
played about his mouth, a happy gleam en- 
tered his eye, and he gripped the extended 
hand of his new friend. 

“TJ guess I will. Hill, I sometimes am an 
awful big fool.” 

They were friends. To prove it, Gordon 
helped Barney put on his coat, and they went 
back to the Academy arm in arm. You can 
imagine the amazement pictured on the faces 
of the boys as they saw the two enemies 
return as friends. 
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The Artfulness of Donald 


Or The Story of a Scout’s Usefulness 


By RICHARD A. DAVIDSON 


suggested Mr. Graham one evening, 

“you might give little Miss Anstruther a 
hand with her garden. I saw her wrestling 
with the weeds this afternoon, but she’s 
much too delicate for such work.” 

Martin and Donald looked at each other. 
Miss Anstruther had a reputation for dislik- 
ing boys. 

“Yes,” said Martin slowly at last, “it is an 
awful wilderness, I know. It’s filled with the 
rubbish the last tenants of the cottage threw 
out before they moved, and it would take a 
man all his time to put the place in order. 
Why doesn’t she have old Jackson, the odd- 
job man, in for a day or two?” 

“T believe she is very poor,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham quietly, but he said no more. 

“Right,” said Martin. “I'll go down there 
to-morrow after school. I could do a lot in 
one of the light evenings.” 

But Martin arrived home only a few min- 
utes later than usual. 

“No good,” he said briefly. “Miss Anstru- 
ther ordered me off double quick. Said when 
she wanted help she could pay for it.” 

Here the matter seemed to end, so far as 
Martin was concerned. But Donald turned it 
over in his mind. 

He hated to see the little old maid en- 
deavoring in vain to reduce the chaos of her 
long-neglected garden to order without helping. 
Yet he understood better than his brother did 
the little feeling of pride that forbade Miss 
Anstruther accepting help she could not afford 
to repay. 

As a result of his thinking, he stopped at 
Miss ‘Anstruther’s gate one evening, and, af- 
ter a moment’s pause, entered. 

The little woman was still working at the 
garden, and she looked up sharply and with 
some annoyance as Donald approached. 

The Scout spoke before Miss Anstruther 
could address him. 


“Please, Miss Anstruther,” he said, “I’vé 
come to beg a great favor. We are all collect- 
ing stuff for a huge bonfire and we can’t get 
as much as we want. So I was wondering 
if—if you’d be kind enough to spare us some 
of the rubbish from your garden, if I took it 
away.” 

He paused for breath, and for once Migs 
Anstruther had no answer just ready. She 
was wondering how far te believe this seem- 
ingly honest boy. Experience had taught her 
that when boys wanted material for a bon- 
fire they just took it, without a by-your-leave. 
Yet she could not think for the moment of a 
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hidden motive for this politeness—the apples 
on the solitary fruit tree were too green even 
for a boy to eat. 

“Of course, I would take great care not to 
hurt anything in the garden,” added Donald 
anxiously, fearing this might be the reason 
for her silence. “I’m afraid you will think it 
cheek for me to come and ask you, but we do 
want a corking bonfire for the night before 
the fourth, don’t we?” 

And he included her with a smile that de- 
cided Miss Anstruther in his favor. 

Donald set to work with a will, and it was 
not long before he was carrying away a big 
sack filled with rubbish, and he returned 
again and again while daylight lasted. 

On the second evening, that part, at least, 
of the garden’s renovation was accomplished. 
Miss Anstruther watched him keenly, but 
could detect no carlessness or shirking on his 
part, and was secretly flattered by the grati- 
tude he expressed for her generosity. She 
even permitted herself a grim smile when he 
bade her farewell. 

“T am delighted to have been of service,” 
she said stiffly, but the phrase was amazingly 
gracious coming from Miss Anstruther. “I 
trust if there is anything further I can do 
for you, you will let me know. Ah!” she 
added, as she saw a light beam in Donald’s 
eyes, “there is something, is there?” 

“T don’t like to take advantage, you see,” 
stammeéred Donald, “but—well, I’ve got a 
whole lot of rabbits at home, and—and they 
love dandelions.” 

‘“Hm-m, is that all?” remarked the lady, 
looking at the flourishing weeds. “I shall not 
miss a few, if you care to take them.” 

Miss Anstruther must have been somewhat 
ignorant of rabbits if. she believed them 
capable of consuming the amount of green- 
stuff Donald took away with him; but she 
never suspected for an instant that Donald 
was really doing what Martin had been for- 
bidden to undertake. 

Not that Donald was telling untruths. The 
rubbish made an acceptable contribution to 
the bonfire pile, and not only Donald’s rab- 
bits, but those of all his friends, revelled in 
the juicy dandelions. Certainly Donald man- 
aged to remove a great number of other 
weeds, but dandelions were the prevailing 
trouble. 

Miss Anstruther found herself actually look- 
ing forward to the moment when Donald’s 
cheery face looked over the gate, and she 
made a point of being out in the garden while 
he was there. 


(Concluded on Page 41.) 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 





HIS magazine became the property of 
¥ the Boy Scouts of America (Ine.) on 
June 10, 1912. 

There has been a strong demand from Scout 
Masters and Scouts. as well as others inter- 
ested in the Scout movement for an official 
organ. 


At the Second Annual Meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, the members of the National Council 
expressed themselves strongly in favor of an 
official publication. All of the registered Scout 
Masters of the country were consulted and 
asked to indicate their preference as to whether 
there should be a magazine for Scout Masters 
or a magazine for boys and Scout Masters. 
Nearly ninety per cent. expressed themselves 
in favor of the latter and promised co-opera- 
tion in securing a large circulation. An op- 
portunity developed to purchase this maga- 
zine, which has within a year and a half se- 
cured a large circulation and become fairly 
well established as a Scout publication. 

Hereafter it will be published under the 
supervision of the Editorial Board of the Na- 
tional Council, consisting of Mr. William D. 
Murray, Mr. George D. Pratt, Mr. A. A. 
Jameson, Mr. Frank Presbrey and Mr. Jame: 
E. West. 

Primarily the policy of the Board will be 
to make Boys’ Life a MAGAZINE FOR BOYS, 
and will endeavor to cover all phases of boy life 
as suggested by the name. As the official organ 
of the Boy Scouts of America, it will have 
special departments of interest and help to 
those engaged in Scouting, and will bind 
closer +ugether the thousands of boys and 
men interested in scouting. 





There will be articles in each issue by some 
of the greatest living Scouts of the day, in- 
eluding our own Chief Scout, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, and National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard. These men and others 
will supply stories based upon practical know]- 
edge of boy life and scouting. 

Of course there will be stories of special 
interest to boys who are not interested in the 
Scout movement by writers who appreciate 
that the normal boy likes action. 

The announcement of the publication of an 
official magazine has met with favorable re- 
sponse throughout the country, and if all in- 
terested in the Scout movement pull together 
we will have within a short time a magazine 
which will surpass any publication for boys. 
We can, however, only make the improvement 
in proportion to the number of subscriptions 
and advertising contracts received through the 
co-operation of friends. 

The subscription price is made exceptionally 
low to insure a very large circulation, without 
which the purpose of the magazine cannot be 
fully realized. 

To increase the subscription list we need the 
prompt, personal and active Go-operation of 
every Scout Master, Scout and friend of the 
30y Scout movement. 

To stimulate interest at this time and to 
enable many troops to help pay the expenses 
of their summer camps and secure equipment, 
we have planned a series of awards for secur- 


ing subscribers as set forth on page 2 of this 
number. 
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THE SCOUT MOVEMENT 


HE Boy Scouts of America seeks to pro- 

mote the ability in boys to do things for 

themselves and others. It is not in- 
tended to set up a new organization to paral- 
lel in its purposes others already established. 
The aim is rather to supplement the work of 
existing educational agencies. The opportu- 
nity is afforded these organizations to in- 
troduce into their programs unique features 
appealing to interests which are universal 
among boys. The method is summed up under 
the term “Scoutcraft,” and is a combination 
of observation, deduction, handiness or 
ability to do things. Scoutcraft includes 
first aid, life saving, tracking, signaling, na- 
ture study, seamanship, campcraft, wood- 
craft, chivalry, patriotism and other subjects. 

The movement was incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, February 
8th, 1910. A group of the leading citizens of 
the country representing all institutions hav- 
ing to do with the development of boy life 
was organized as a National Council. 

In order that proper standards may be 
maintained and that a careful selection of 
Scout Masters be made, Local Councils are 
organized under the direction of National 
Headquarters in towns, cities and counties 
throughout the country. 

Upon application to Headquarters a Scout 


Master’s commission will be issued to any 
young man, twenty-one years of age or over, 
who is interested in organizing a troop of 
Scouts. 

Any boy wishing to become a Scout should 
either apply to a registered Scout Master or 
write direct to National Headquarters. 

The requirements are: 

1. He must be twelve years of age or 
over. 
2. He must take the Scout Oath as fol- 
lows: 
On my honor I will do my best: 
1. To do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the 


Scout Law. 
2. To help other people at all 
times. 


3. To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. 

For further information regarding the or- 
ganization of Local Councils, troops or 
patrols address Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





WHAT ONE SCOUT DID 





_ Just as we are going to press, the following 
letter is received from our President, Mr. Colin 
H. Livingstone. It shows what any boy can do 
with a reasonable amount of effort. Note that 
although young Kenneth was entitled to com- 
mission on his twenty-eight subscriptions, he 
sent the full amount. Congratulations to Ken- 
neth and to other good Scouts working for the 
success of our magazine. 

Washington, D. C., June 25th, 1912. 
Mr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 

Boy Scouts of America, 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Mr. West: 

My youngest son, Kenneth, has been can- 
vassing for subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, and 
I am enclosing you my check for $14.00 to 
cover 28 subscriptions to the publication, 
which are to begin with the number issued 


July Ist. I am also enclosing a list of the 
names of the subscribers. 


Kenneth found it rather easy to get these, 
and it demonstrates to me that if a boy is in 
earnest there is no limit to what he can ac- 
complish, as these are the results of three 
days’ efforts since his school closed. 

These subscriptions were taken at fifty cents 
each, as he did not know whether he could get 
enough to make up a club, and as money is 
needed and this will go to the paper, it is all 
right to file the subscriptions at their regular 
value. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE, 
President. 





FOR THE AUGUST ISSUE 


The BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE for August 
will have special baseball articles, including a 
story by Chief Bender, the famous Indian 
pitcher of the Philadelphia American team, and 
a delightful story by Montanye Perry, en- 
titled “Won by a Sacrifice.” 





Hereafter it is intended to have the maga- 
zine distributed promptly on the first day -of 
each month. 





News items and photographs and all other 
material submitted for publication should 
reach the New York office not later than the 
fifth day of the month preceding the date of 
publication. 
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Handling Boy Scout Equipment 
At National Headquarters 





By FREDERICK N. COOKE, JR. 
Department Manager 


N addition to the task of directing and 
| supervising the organization of the Boy 

Scouts of America throughout the United 
States and possessions, the National Head- 
quarters in New York City undertakes to sup- 
ply with badges, uniforms and equipment all 
Scout Masters and Scouts who cannot procure 
these in their own locality. 

It may be interesting to know something of 
the reasons for adopting a line of official 
equipment. Aside from the desire to secure 
uniformity, the foremost principle governing 
the selection of Scout equipment is the nec- 
essity of protecting the Boy Scouts of America 
from inferior articles offered for sale by un- 
scrupulous dealers. The tremendous popularity 
of the Boy Scout movement has called forth 
many manufactured commodities which have 
been placed on sale under the guise of “Boy 
Scout equipment” merely to reap profit there- 
from. While it is unnecessary for any Scout 
to purchase a single article of equipment— 
official or otherwise—it is recognized that 
there are certain things which will be com- 
monly desired by many. Commencing, there- 
fore, with the badges, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Council have adopted upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on Scout 
Supplies and Equipment, a number of articles 
which are pronounced standard for the use of 
the Boy Scouts of America who wish to pur- 
chase them. These supplies are marked with 
the seal and motto of this organization, which 
is protected by U. S. Patent Laws. In every 
case the quality is guaranteed as fully as is 
warranted by the price of the commodity. 

In choosing official supplies it is always 
borne in mind that prices must be kept within 
the reach of all, and that the fullest value 
must be given for the cost. 

With these things in mind Scouts and Scout 
Masters are urgently warned against articles 
of alleged “Boy Scout equipment” which do not 
bear the emblem of the Boy Scouts of America. 
A few instances have arisen in which this de- 
sign has been unlawfully used by manufac- 
turers, but National Headquarters has taken 
up this matter most vigorously, giving warning 
that continued infringements would be prose- 
cuted. 


The Order Department receives many re- 
quests for supplies from those who are not 
entitled to receive them. The official equip- 
ment is sold only to Scout Commissioners, 
Scout Masters and Assistant Scout Masters 
who have received certificates from the 
National Headquarters and to Boy Scouts of 
America whose orders are signed with the 
name and certificate number of their Scout 
Master. Where there is a Local Council, the 
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order should also be countersigned by the Com- 
missioner or Scout Secretary. 

When ordering supplies from National Head- 
quarters, care should be taken to observe 
fully the following ~ 

REGULATIONS. 
1. Orders should be upon the official order 
blank 


2. Orders must be signed with the name and 
certificate number of the Scout Master. 

3. Cash in full must accompany all orders. If 
insufficient remittance is enclosed, goods 
will be deducted from the order to the 
amount due. 

4. When sending check, include 10 cents for 
exchange. 

5. Consult latest order blank for prices. 
These prices are net, and do not include 
express charges. Express shipments will 
be sent C. O. D. for carriage unless full 
prepayment is included in the remittance. 

6. When ordering uniforms send measure- 
ments for each on a separate sheet of 
paper. See instructions for measure- 
ments on May, 1912, order blank. 

7. Note that 25 cents extra is charged for each 
Scout garment larger than eighteen-year 
size. Consult pp. 360-362 of the Boy’s 
Handbook. 

Failure to comply with these regulations 
will necessarily result in delays. To avoid 
paying express charges on several packages, 
those intending to send for Scout uniforms 
should, when possible, make their order include 
other supplies likely to be needed. The goods 
will then be shipped in one package. Single 
orders for axes and mess kits should include 
carriage charges, or they will be sent express 
collect. 

The scope of the Order Department at 
National Headquarters will be considerably 
enlarged to meet additional needs of Scouts 
and Scout Masters. In this connection sug- 
gestions are invited from the readers of “Boys’ 
Life” as to supplies which they would like to 
have placed in stock. Questions regarding 
official equipment will be answered by the head 
of the Order Department and such of these as 
are of general interest will be published and 
answered in the magazine; in this way the re- 
plies will be of value to all. Specifie criticisms 
of the Department, or of the quality and make 
up of articles of Scout equipment are also 
invited. Every effort will be made to increase 
the efficiency of the Department, and com- 
plaints will be carefully investigated. Mistakes 
and errors are bound to occur now and then, 
but it will be the constant aim to re- 
duce these to a minimum.  Unsatisfac- 
tory articles to be returned to National 
Headquarters at our expense, but in 
all cases packages must be marked with the 
name and address of the sender, and a letter 
should follow giving date when the goods 
were ordered, and stating fully the reason for 
return. If these instructions are followed, 
satisfactory adjustment will be made with the 
purchasers. It is desired that all readers of 
“Boys’ Life” feel that the Order Department 
at National Headquarters is conducted for 
their convenience and service. 
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Around the Friendship Fire 


By THE SCOUT SCRIBE 


The Boy Scouts 














FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AWARDED BY BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Three Other Medals 
Given for Life Saving 
and Many Merit 


Badges Conferred on 





Enterprising Scouts 


their mettle. The National Court of 

Honor receives every day reports of the 
doings of Scouts, and in the last month four 
medals have been awarded for life saving, and 
a large batch of merit badges has been conferred 
The first silver medal awarded by the National 
Court of Honor was given to Frank H. Sykes, 
Scout Master of the Balla Troop of the Boy 
Scouts of America in Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, who saved the life of Martha 
Lieb of Atlantic City at the risk of his own 
life. On September 16, 1911, Sykes jumped 
from Heinze’s Pier in Atlantic City into a 
rough sea and swam fifty yards before he 
rescued Miss Lieb, who had sunk. He held her 
up fifteen minutes in a rough sea until the 
lifeboat reached him. Sykes was ill at the 
time, and after the rescue was in a serious 
condition. 

Jack Fred Sheetz, member of the Boy Scouts 
of America in Wyncote, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania won a bronze medal. Sheetz 
was the wireless telegrapher on the steamship 
Lexington, which was made helpless by a 
storm off the Atlantic coast last winter and 
blown up on a beach. Jack had charge of the 
wireless telegraph as relief for the trip. He 
used the wireless to get help and the passen- 
gers were taken off in a lifeboat. While the 
ship did not go to pieces and the passengers 
would not have lost their lives if they had 
stayed on the ship, nevertheless, the National 
Court of Honor decided that Sheetz’s presence 
of mind deserved recognition. 

A bronze medal for life saving was awarded 
to George Turfler of River Edge, New Jersey, 
for saving the life of Andrew Brunner, a fel- 
low Scout. Trufler, Brunner and another 
Scout named Manuel Arias, all members of the 
same troop, on January 28, 1912, were cross- 


Tt Boy Scouts of America are proving 


ing the Hackensack river on the ice. Brunner, 
who was in the lead, suddenly broke through 
the ice and could not swim. As he grabbed 
at the ice it broke under his hold. Trufler 
made his way slowly over the ice and finally 
succeeded in grasping Brunner’s hand and pull- 
ing him up on the solid ice. 

Leman Conrad of Watkins, New York, has 
received a bronze honor medal for saving the 
life of Leonore Best of Rochester, New York, 
from drowning in Seneca Lake, near Sandy 
Beach, in August, 1911. She was in swimming 
and went out too far. Duncan D. Parks first 
went to the aid of the girl, but could not save 
her. In answer to his call for help Conrad 
swam out and rescued the girl. 


AWARDS OF MERIT BADGES. 


A large batch of merit badges has been 
awarded by the National Court of Honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America. The most prominent 
Scout among the recipients of the badges was 
Earl Marx, Jacksonville, Florida, who qualified 
for 16 badges, making a total of 17. He lacks 
only four badges of becoming an Eagle Scout. 
The 16 badges which he won recently are for 
Swimming, Life Saving, Aviation, Art, Civics, 
Astronomy, Machinery, Pioneer, First Aid, 
Cyclist, Bee Farming, Electricity, Craftsman- 
ship, First Aid to Animals, Athletics and Sea- 
manship. 

Other badges were awarded as follows: 

Herbert Ralph Knight and Roy MacFarland 
Peddie, Glen Falls, N. Y., Chemistry and 
Public Health. 

William Kleinpell, Wilmette, Illinois, Fire- 
manship. 

Frank Fairman Hesler, Carbondale, Illinois, 
Personal Health. 








NOTE TO 
SCOUTMASTERS 


It is our Intention to make this Scout 
News and Notes Department contain all 
the news of the Boy Scout movement 
that is interesting. it Is our desire that 
Scout Masters send us all the news of 
their patrols for publication each month, 
also any photographs that might be used 
in the magazine. 

Address your matter for this depart- 
ment to the Boy Scouts of America, 
Magazine department, 200 5th Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Floyd C. Knowles, 
Personal Health. . 

Scouts in St. Louis received badges as fol- 
lows: Personal Health—Ben May Bull, Philip 
Carroll, Page Robertson, Alfred Carson, Harold 
Hinton, Robert McDonald, Paul Allen Ebbs; 
Public Health—Ben May Bull, Halbert Selby, 
Philip Carroll, Page Robertson, Ernest Krause, 
Harold Hinton, Llewellyn Hoxton, Robert Mc- 
Donald, Paul Allen Ebbs, Alfred Carson, Andre 
Johnson, Everett Allen. P 

The following Scouts of Ardmore, Pa., were 
awarded badges for Personal Health: Thomas 
Ferguson, Malcolm Bartlett, Alexander Denni- 
son, Jr., Harry Fisher, Eric Black, William Mc- 
Dowell, John Woodruff, Kenneth McClellan, 
Malcolm Bartlett and Watler Hammond; Pub- 
lic Health, Kenneth McClellan, Thomas Fer- 
guson, Freeman Belcher, Alexander Dennison, 
Jr., William McDowell, Allen Simpson, Harry 
Fisher and John Woodruff; First Aid, Eric 
Black, William McDowell, Allen Simpson, Harry 
Fisher; Life Saving, Thomas Ferguson; Inter- 
preting, Harry Fisher; Bugling, Allen Simpson; 
Swimming, Malcolm Bartlett, Allen Simpson, 
Harry Fisher, John Woodruff, Thomas Fergu- 
son, Walter Hammond, Kenneth McClellan, 
Freeman Belcher and Harold Godfrey. 


RR 
SCOUTS HELPFUL 


Hartford, Connecticut, 


IN PARADE 


Boy Scouts of America in Washington, D. C., 
proved the extreme usefulness of the Boy 
Scouts recently at the Columbus Day parade. 
Six troops, or about 150 Boy Scouts, were sta- 
tioned along the route of the parade. They 
were under the direction of Major Richard 
Sylvester, Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Order, and Dr. D. Perey Hickling, Chairman 
of the Medical Committee. The boys were 
divided into teams of four, with a captain. 
They were stationed at each street crossing, in 
readiness to help, if any person fainted or was 
injured and also to signal the ambulance sta- 
tions. They also were assigned to give infor- 
mation to any person’ who might wish it. The 
boys proved exceedingly efficient and their 
work in helping the doctors in first aid and in 
their knowledge of signalling aroused the ad- 
miration of the members of the committee for 
their work. 

E. S. Martin, Scout Commissioner in Wash- 
ington, reports that one troop of Scouts near 
the Union Station took care of fourteen cases, 
including thirteen cases of fainting and one in- 
stance of a broken arm. 


28 8 
BOY SCOUTS ATTEND SERVICES 


Boy Scouts of America, in Lawton, Okla- 
homa, recently participated in services in the 
Congregational church of that city, of which 
_— Pershing is pastor, in honor of their 
‘athers. 7 


SCOUTS PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Boy Scouts of America of Troop No. 12, 
Baltimore, Maryland, of which T. Howard 
Hobbs is Scout Master, are busily at work with 
pen knives, carving toys which they will give 
away as Christmas presents. The boys are 
members of the Christian Temple, and for 
many years their parents have made it a point 
to give many gifts at Christmas time to the 
poor. They have been working in the winter 
time and now they are getting out in the 
woods. They are spending idle moments in 


carving pieces of wood. Already they have 
made eight toy bedsteads, eight tables and six 
chairs. The boys are determined that the toys 


Ts 


shall be as durable as those which are imported 
from Germany. i 
SR Ss 


MEXICAN SCOUTS CHARTERED 

A troop of Boy Scouts of America, in the 
City of Mexico, Mexico, is thriving wonder- 
fully well. It includes both American boys and 
Mexican lads. The boys are working under 
the direction of A. A. Stewart, Scout Commis- 
sioner. The Scout troop is growing so fast and 
the boys have taken up so many activities 
that a local council of prominent business men 
including Americans and Mexicans, was or- 
ganized and a charter was obtained from 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America. George W. Crump _is 
President, S. S. Conger, Vice-President, Wil- 
liam Wochatz, Secretary, Richard Williamson, 
Treasurer, Ernest Garcia, adviser. Stewart is 
enthusiastic over the movement because he 
believes that by explaining the Scout activi- 
ties more extensively to the Mexicans a great 
work can be done, not only in building up the 
characters of the boys, but in also making 
them more religious. Mr. Stewart is now 
planning to have the manual of the _ Boy 
Scouts of America translated into Spanish for 
the use of the Mexican boys. 


2k & 
BOY SCOUTS FIGHT FIRE SUCCESSFULLY 
Robert Taylor and S. Roger Oliver of 


Fox Patrol of the First Burlington Troop, Boy 
Scouts of America, of New Jersey, saved the 
Burlington County almshouse and barns from 
destruction by fire recently. The two boys 
while on a cycling trip had stopped to spend 
the night with Supt. Charles A. Bowne. 
Lightning struck the sheep barn in the course 
of the night. While many of the inmates stood 
about too dazed to act, the Scouts aided the 
Superintendent in unreeling the fire hose, and 
Oliver, with one line, scaled the roof of an 
adjoining barn and directed a stream on the 
flames from above, while Taylor, with another 
stream, fought them from below. The two 
streams checked the flames on the side ad- 
joining the nearest barns until the arrival of 
the local department from the nearby village. 
Taylor then gave up his place to a regular 
fireman and calling together a few volunteers 
to aid him, worked his way into-the blazing 
barn, where the bleating of the imprisoned 
and suffocating sheep could be heard above 
the crackle of the flames. Creeping on hands 
and knees, the courageous lad seized sheep 
after sheep, dragged it to the door and passed 
it to the line of men behind him. So_ close 
were the flames that the wool was singed from 
the backs of several of the rescued sheep. 
Only six were left to perish in the fire when 
the heat forced Taylor to retreat. 


eS 
SCOUT WINS PRIZE FROM CHIEF SCOUT 


Austin Norton, member of the Boy Scouts of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, holds the record among 
the Boy Scouts of America for making a fire 
without matches. As a reward he has received 
from Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief Scout of 
the Boy Scouts of America, a set of rubbing 
sticks which are used in making fire by friction. 
These sticks have been inscribed by Seton and 
are the prize which the Chief Scout several 
months ago announced he would give to any 
Boy Scout making the record for fire lighting 
by friction. Norton formerly made a fire in 41 
seconds, while the record in the United States 
was 40. At an exhibition on April 12, he 
lowered his own record to 391-5 seconds. The 
record has been received at the National Head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America and was 
of unusual interest to Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Chief Scout, who also takes pride in being able 
to make a fire in quick time. 
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SCOUTS CHASE TIN CANS 

The Boy Scouts of America, in Monongahela, 
Pennsylvania, have been gathering tin cans 
and thereby cleaning up the town. The civic 
committee of the Friday Afternoon Conversa- 
tional Club is offering prizes to the Boy 
Scouts who have been gathering the cans, and 
the boys have been exceedingly busy. The 
record at present, stands at 18,109 tin cans. 
Walter Devore led with 65,913 tin cans. Wil- 
liam Miller was second with 4295; Charles 
Yohe was third with 3,265 cans. The tin can 
will be chased by oe Scouts to a finish. 


SCOUTS FOR CLEANER BOSTON 

Boy Scouts of America, in Boston, have 
caught the enthusiasm of the principles of the 
Scout movement regarding cleanliness and 
civic beauty. They are hunting for vacant 
lots which they can clean and plant with flower 
and vegetable seeds. They are working under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Municipal League 
of Boston, which is offering prizes to the 
troops that have the best gardens and the 
prettiest: lots. 


BADEN-POWELL WRITES 
ABOUT BUFFALO SCOUT 


Lieutenant General Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
on his visit to Buffalo, N. Y., shook hands with 
J. Alden Daniels, who received a medal from 
the Boy Scouts of America for saving a life, 
and who afterward was injured in an accident. 
Baden-Powell was greatly impressed with the 
little fellow, and here is what he wrote about 
him: “There was fg oe among the Scouts at 
one of the towns I visited in America, a happy, 
smiling one, who, however, went on crutches; 
he had lost a leg. He wore on his breast the 
medal for life saving, so I asked him what he 
had done. He had seen a boy drowning in the 
river when he was out fishing, so he rowed a 
boat hastily to the spot and was just in time 
to catch the drowning boy as he was sinking 
for the third time. 

“Not long afterwards he was looking at a 
motor-boat race when one of the craft went 
wrong in its steering gear and dashed in 














A Model Scout Camp 


SCOUTS HELP G. A. R. 

Boy Scouts of America, in Greenville, Michi- 
gan, assisted the G. A. R. Veterans to decorate 
the graves of the soldiers on Decoration Day. 
Chester Barlow is Scoutmaster of the troop. 
Certain boys carried the flags, and other boys 
used the trowels and placed flags on the 
graves. 
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SCOUTS HUNT INDIAN RELICS 
The members of Troop No. 4, of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in Harrisburg, Pa., under 
G. McAllister, Scoutmaster, went on a hiking 
trip recently to Clark’s Ferry where _ they 
hunted for Indian relics. 


ew 
BOY SCOUT LIVES HIGH 


Raymond Shields, a member of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in Mt. Carmel, Illinois, has 
built a bed 20 feet up in the branches of a 
tree. He has arranged a little platform with 
an awning, and has made cozy sleeping quar- 
ters for himself. # 


SCOUTS IN CAMP 
Mr. J. A. Van Meter, Scoutmaster Troop 
No. 1, of Meridian, Mississippi, took sixty-six 
Scouts for a two weeks’ camping along the 
Gulf of Mexice. He reperts that the boys had 
@ Sne time, and that they did real Sceut work. 


among the spectators. A man was killed, and 
a woman was severely injured, and this Scout 
had his leg very badly crushed. But he bore 
it gallantly; he would not cry or groan, and 
only begged them to let his mother think that 
he was not badly hurt, so that she would find 
it out by degrees and not receive a bad shock. 

“His leg had to be cut off, but he never 
complained, and took it all ‘quite cheerfully. 
When his comrades sent flowers to him in the 
hospital he begged them not to, as it meant so 
much expense to them. 

“So he behaved like a good, plucky Scout all 
through, thinking of others rather than of 
himself, and smiling at his own trouble. So I 
felt proud to shake hands with him.” 


SCOUTS ASSIST FLOOD SUFFERERS. 


Boy Scouts of Florence, South Carolina, have 
worked to help the flood sufferers. After 
reading an appeal by the Florence newspapers 
from Lake Charles, Louisiana, asking for help, 
Boy Scouts divided the city into sections, be- 
gan a regular canvass, collecting money, cloth- 
ing and other articles for the sufferers. eee 


raised $10, collected wearing apparel, b 
shoes and other articles eneugh to fill 15 ‘te 
which were shipped to New Orleans. 
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BOY SCOUTS IN HONOLULU 


J. H. Wilder, Scout Commissioner, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has sent James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive, an account of the activities of the 
Boy Scouts in Honolulu. There are about 80 
Boy Scouts in Hawaii, including Hawaijan, 
Chinese, Portuguese, Americanized English 


boys and also some real American boys. Con- 
cerning one of the boys, Wilder says: ‘This 
week our Court of Honor will examine wit- 
nesses to see whether one Eddie Apan, ten- 
derfoot, Condor Patrol, Honolulu. VI, risked 
his own life or not in saving the life of a 








HELP FOR FLOOD VICTIMS 


The Scouts in Monroe, Louisiana, also gave 
excellent services in helping the flood suffer- 
ers. O. W. Zeigler, a Scoutmaster, wrote to 


the National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts 
of America that large areas of land around 
Monroe were flooded, and the flood sufferers 
needed _ clothes and food. ‘The Monroe 
Scouts,” he wrote, “have been running two 
wagons in town, gathering up clothes and sup- 
plies to be shipped where needed and by co- 
operating with a committee organized for that 
purpose, they have collected more than a car 
load of supplies.’’ 





Camp Activities. 
LOUISIANA SCOUTS WARN CITIZENS 


young woman who fell into a bathing tank last 
week. He is thirteen years of age, Chinese- 
Hawalian-American, a good Scout and we 
hope our investigation will land him the Sil- 
ver Life Saving Medal. 


“Headquarters in a house of our own—a 
scouting museum or exhibition room; a_ full 
outfit ‘for camping, with tools, utensils, tents, 
duffle-bags, first aid, surveying (map making) 
ajl boiled down to pioneer weight and com- 
pass—the whole packed in an English kit cart 
(Gamages) which has a 14-foot ladder, stretch- 
er, map-table, windlass, 3 life lines and taxes 
down; these are all but working. This outfit 
is to be our ‘regulation’ kit. It is loaned to 
new ‘patrols who becoming enamoured of the 
various drills ‘up tents,’ ‘down tents,’ “down 
cart,’ ‘up cart,’ over walls, ditches and rivers 
—may become by their own efforts possessors 
of.a like outfit. It has already started a gang 
of big boys (14 to 18) scouting, and this prom- 
ises to be our banner patrol. 


“Meanwhile, the ‘good turn’ idea grows. A 
scout has been privileged to stop a_ serious 
case of arterial bleeding which he chanced on 
—using a make-shift tourniquet and dressing 
the wound with iodine so that the doctor who 
arrived one hour afterwards called it a ‘first 


elass job.’”’ 
a8 & 


SCOUTS AFTER CATERPILLARS 


Boy Scouts of Somerset, Mass., are doing a 
distinctive community service in getting after 
the caterpillars. They are searching the trees, 
bushes and flewer plants for the little creatures 
that de a great deal ef destructien. 


In Baton Rouge, 50 Boy Scouts went about 
the city warning the people that the water 
works plant was in danger, and advising them 
to draw a supply of water for their own usage. 

The Boy Scouts also helped to carry sand 
bags and shovel mud, to keep the levee from 
breaking. 

RR R 


BOY SCOUTS ON LONG BICYCLE TRIP 


The Bicycle Boy Scouts of Burlington, Iowa, 
have started on a trip from ¢hat city to New 
York. O. S. Chaney, Director of the Burling- 
ton Manual Training School and a Scoutmas- 
ter commissioned by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, left Burlington on June 12th. They will 
travel to Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and New York. They are equipped for camp- 
ing out and spend their nights in the woods 
along the roadsides. They are visiting the dif- 
ferent Scout centres. 


@ eS 
SCOUTS APPOINTED AS FIRE WARDENS 


Several hundred Scoutmasters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in Pennsylvania, have been 
appointed fire wardens of Pennsylvania by O. 


D. Schock, connected with the Commission for 
the Investigation and Control of the Chestnut 
Blight Disease in Pennsylvania. The Scout- 
masters are helping in fighting the chestnut 
tree blight disease in Pennsylvania, and alse 
are receiving training in fighting ferest fires. 
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Boys of Today—Men of Tomorrow 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD, 
National Scout Commissioner, 
Boy Scouts of America 


Fellow Scouts: 


OW is the time to give the Scout yell with the tiger! We at last have a maga- 
zine of our own—a magazine in which we can say what we please. As a poli- 
tician would say, “we now have an organ of our own.” It is “up to you” boys to 

make it the best paper in the world. We have the subscription price down at the 
lowest possible niche, because a real Scout paper should be in the reach of the poor- 
est Scout, but the more subscriptions we have, the bigger the circulation, the better 
we can make the magazine. There are hundreds of thousands of Scouts in this coun- 
try, and if we get just one hundred thousand circulation for a starter, we will be 
sailing with all our banners marked “Prosperity.” 

We intend to make this magazine fill the wants of every healthy, normal boy, 
be he a tenderfoot, a second-class Scout or a rank outsider. Poor little smiling Joe, 
the cripple, who for four years was strapped to a plank, so appealed to the hearts of 
the people by his happy smile that he won $250,000.00 in donations for the other 
unfortunate crippled children. If one little invalid boy with a smile could win that 
much money from the hard-headed business men and worldly people, it staggers the 
imagination to think of the number of subscriptions that four hundred thousand 
smiling Scouts might win for our magazine. 

If the reader is a foreign-born child, let him remember that he is to be a citizen 
of this great country, a helper in the work of building this nation bigger and greater 
than it ever was before, and remember this is an American society. If the reader is a 
native born American, all his inborn pride in our flag, our country and its institu- 


tions should make him an enthusiastic and devoted Boy Scout, because the Boy 
Scout idea originated here in America—the country that grows Scouts 

If the reader is religious, and I trust he is, whatever his prayer may be, to 
whatever creed he belongs, let him add to his petition to the Great Creator a sin- 
cere request that he may live to be OF USE IN THIS WORLD. 


When you see a kitten at play, it is pretending to catch things. The spool on 
the floor, to the kitten’s imagination, is a mouse, and in its play it learns how to 
“pretend live mice,” so that when it grows to be a big cat, it can earn its own liv- 
ing by catching its own mice. When you see a puppy at play, it is pretending to 
chase things, so that when it grows to be a big dog, it can also earn its own living. 
All the animals when young pretend in their play to do the work of full grown ani- 
mals, and they have lots of fun doing it. 

In the organization of the Boy Scouts of America, our work is all play, but it 
is play which teaches the boys how to do things which are necessary for them to 
know if they are to be successful men and citizens. 

You boys of to-day are to be the men of to-morrow. We who are now sending 
you messages, giving you advice, showing you how to do things, to-morrow will be 
the men of yesterday, and when that time comes, not only this magazine and the 
management of this great society will be in your hands, but also the management 
of the United States. Some boy of to-day will be the President of the United 
States to-morrow. Some boy of to-day will occupy the governor’s position in every 
State in this Union to-morrow. Every policeman, every lawyer, every judge, every 
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alderman, every mayor, every Congressman, every Senator must give up his place 
to one of you boys, and if you are good Scouts to-day, we will have a finer set of 
men to-morrow than we had yesterday. 

We want more George Washingtons, more Abe Lincolns, more Henry Georges, 
more Thomas Jeffersons, more William Penns, more John Bigelows, more Mark 
Twains, more Wilbur Wrights, more Thomas Edisons, and we must find them 
among you fellows. 

You have seen a lot in the papers about the conservation of our resources. 
The most valuable resouree we have are the boys in America. Every boy who 
goes astray, becomes a misfit and a failure is a great loss to the asset of this coun- 
try. Every honorable, brave, efficient boy is a tremendous addition to the assets of 
this country. The Boy Scouts of America is the greatest conservation society in 
the world, for we are working to conserve the boys. We want to make the boys 
happy, and no tough boy is ever happy. The Declaration of Independence states 
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that we have unalienable right to life, liberty and happiness. No boy can be happy 3 
unless he is allowed to play, consequently, every city, town or village which makes 3% 
no provision for children to play is a traitor to our great country, because it is % 
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denying the young people their unalienable rights. Our ability to secure all these 
rights for you is largely dependent upon the support you give us. This magazine 
we hope to be a powerful engine in our work for the good of the boys of America. 
The greater the circulation, the more power it will wield for good. 

Now you Scouts get busy. Whoop things up, see that a copy of this maga- 
zine is on the table of every household in the land. 

In times of war, it is the easiest thing in the world to find patriots. When the 
bands are playing and the flags are flying, and the people cheering, it does not re- 
quire much of an effort to enlist and become a soldier. In fact, for a young enthu- 
siastic man, it is more difficult to stay at home than it is to yield to the popular 
enthusiasm and go to war; but in times of peace it is hard to find people who will 
make the sacrifices necessary for true patriotism. You are Peace Scouts; you must 
show your patriotism in peaceful pursuits; you are working to make this nation 
greater, bigger, more powerful and more noble than it has ever been, by making it 
a nation of splendid, honorable, efficient men. And remember that the bigger the 
circulation of this magazine is, the greater the influence we will exert. 


Good luck to you all. 


(Signed) 
National Scout Commissioner. 
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Scouting for Health. 
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A Suggested Program For 


A Week-End Scout Camp 





By GEORGE H. MERRITT, Medford, Oregon 


UMMERTIME is here, and with it a most 
S general desire to get out into the woods 

and fields for a taste of active camp 
life. Not only will it be necessary to provide 
and plan for a long-term camp of several days 
or weeks, but there will also be a greater 
demand for an occasional overnight or week- 
end outing. In order to provide some plan 
for this sort of a camp, the following list of 
events is submitted to the Scout Masters 
throughout the country as suggestive aids in 
lining up their own programs. Similar to 
the other programs for Scout Masters, each 
different suggestion is entirely at. the option 
of the Scout Master in charge, and the pro- 
gram has been made rather too complete 


than too short, in order that it might be cut’ 


down rather than have it necessary to build 
it up. This program, when corrected and in 
its final form, will be added to the list al- 
ready published in the proof copy of programs 
for Scout Masters, and for that reason criti- 
cism of the different suggestions is invited, 
and other suggestions will be welcome. In 
the regular list this will appear as Program 
XXX, with the title as given below. 
A WEEK-END CAMPING HIKE. 
OUTLINE OF PROGRAM. 
FIRST DAY. 
1.—The March to the Camping Grounds. 
2.—Pitching of Tents. 
3.—Preparation of Beds. 
4.—Supper. 
5.—Clean up of Camp. 
6.—Scout Game. 
7.—Around the Camp Fire. 
1.—Outline of Camp Rules. 
2.—Outline of the Morrow’s Program. 
3.—Scout Stories. 
4.—Stunts or Indian Dance. 
5.—Songs. 
6.—Good- night Message. 
8.—Lights Out. 
SECOND DAY. 
1.—Arising Time or Reveille. 
1.—Morning Exercises. 
2.—Flag Salute. 
3.—Morning Dip. 
4.—Breakfast 
2.—Camp Cammanitive Duties. 
3.—Morning Games. 
4.—Practice of Troop Field-Drill. 
5—Signal Practice. 
6—Noon Hour and Cooking Instruction. 
7—Camp Duties. 


8.—Inter-Patrol Contests or Outdoor Games. 


9.—Afternoon Swim. 
10.—Supper and Cooking Instruction. 
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11.—Outline of the Morrow’s Program and 
Camp Duties. 
12.—Around the Camp Fire. 
13.—Taps. 
THIRD DAY. 

1.—Reveille and Early Morning Program. 
2.—Breakfast. 

3.—A Morning Hike—Nature Study. 
4.—Dinner Preparation. 
5.—Rest Period. 
6.—Nature Study and Walk Assignment. 
7.—Preparation for Supper. 
8—Camp Duties—Packing Up. 
9.—Camp Fire Council. 
10.—The Homeward Journey. 

A WEEK-END CAMPING HIKE. 

In preparation for this program it would be 
best to read over the preparatory instruction 
of Program XVIII, and especially note the 
pointers as given ‘(Paragraphs 126, 127). All 
arrangements for the camp should receive 
careful attention, and all details thought out 
and planned beforehand, previous to the start 
of the troop to the camping grounds. 

It is presumed in the overnight hikes that 
only one or two nights, making up a week end, 
will be spent in the field, and therefore sugges- 
tions are outlined for only such a length of 
time. Longer periods of camping will be fully 
treated in the programs for Summer, Winter, 
and Permanent Camps, now in preparation. 
Each short time camp will necessarily be much 
the same in general plan and outline of Scout 
requirement practice games, etc. and ar- 
ranged as they are only for temporary use; so 
that a general outline of each will do as well 
for any other, the change being in the details 
of Scoutcraft practice. But, nevertheless, the 
outline of plans, duties, 
should always be carefully prearranged for 
each such week-end or overnight outing. 

In addition to the preparatory suggestions, 
as offered in Program XVIII, the following 
should also bé noted: 

1.—Choose a suitable camp location. 
2.—Make inquiry as to -purity of water 


stunts, and rules 


supply. é 
ae careful preparation for latrine or 
oilet. 


4.—Make some provision for the disposal of 
garbage. 

5.—Insist upon cleanliness. 

6.—Provide, if possible, for a daily swim. 

7.—Choose a camp ground at some distance 
from town. 

For a fuller discussion of these suggestions, 
see the article on “Sanitation for a Permanent 
Camp,” by Charles B. Horton, in this issue. 

The first part of the chapter on “Campcraft”’ 
in the Boy’s Handbook by H. W. bson is ex- 
tremely valuable as information for short term 
camps, and it would be best to read over the 
following points: Introduction; the Scouts; the 
bed; hot stone wrinkle; camp lamp; building 
the fireplace; water supply; sanitation; general 
hints; water hints; weather signs; building a 
camp fire, etc. 

Prepare a definite program of duties and 
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events for so long a time as the camp is 
planned for, covering the full period of time, 
and providing for “something doing’ during 
each part of the day. The general outline of 
this plan should have been reviewed at the pre- 
vious meeting so that the boys might know 
what is expected of them, understand the rules 
and different duties, etc., all beforehand. The 
following outline of events is suggested: 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON OR FIRST DAY. 


1.—At the appointed time for the start, 
march out to the camping grounds in Patrol 
Formation. 

2.—Arrived at the camp, have the tents 
pitched by Patrol team work in an orderly 
arrangement. 

For these short term camps the kind of 
tents for use would of course differ in different 
localities and at the option of the Scout Mas- 
ter. Ordinarily the lean-tos should prove 
ample, but in all cases provision should be 
made for protection against rain, both in selec- 
tion of the tents and their erection. If large 
enough to accommodate four Scouts each, there 
should be, with each such half patrol, a Patrol 
Leader or Assistant Patrol Leader. 

3.—When the tents have been pitched satis- 
factorily, proceed to have the beds prepared. 
(See suggestion No. 3, Program XVIII, page 
127. And also see the articles on bedding in 
the Scout Master’s Manual, and in the Boy’s 
Handbook.) Also have poles fixed for the 
raising of the American Flag, the Boy Scout 
emblem, and the Patrol insignia. 


4.—Prepare supper. 


Local geographical conditions will suggest or 
demand a variety of dishes, and the sort of 
menu served at this first supper, of course, 
will depend upon your selection of food stuffs, 
cooking accommodations, ete. There should be 
plenty of milk to drink, and good bread and 
butter. Cake and sweets or fancy dishes are 
not necessary, and in short term camps are not 














Interior of a Western Scout’s Cabin, Lake 
Chelau, Washington. 


Southern States, or in the North, in the East, 
or in the West, etc. For suggested menus for 
overnight and week-end camps, see the Boy’s 
Handbook and the lists suggested in the Scout 
Master’s Manual. 


Take plenty of time for the eating of the 
meal. Encourage wholesome conversation and 
natural pleasantry, but discountenance any 
signs of ungentlemanly conduct or “rough 
house.” 














Cutting Logs; Small Ones Less Difficult 
to Handle. 








expected. The bill of fare should be elastic, to 
meet local and geographical and weather de- 
mands; your judgment of such local conditions 
will be all that is necesasry for suggestive se- 
lections. Weather conditions will demand 
warm food when the weather is cold or rainy, 
and cold dishes, as a rule, when the days are 
warm. Also, the nature of the food will de- 
pend upon the location of the troop—in the 


5.—After supper, have a clean up of camp, 
dishwashing, removal of supper remains, etc. 
Then call the Scouts to “Attention,” and give 
out camp duty assignments. 


For such a short-term camp these camp com- 
mittees should be chosen to serve permanently 
during the term length of the camp, and some 
means of creating a desire or honor to serve 
on some such committee should be engendered 
or developed by the Scout Master. With this 
purpose in view, the following plan has been 
suggested: Provide four committees for pur- 
poses such as Sanitation, Policing, Wood- 
Gathering and Cooking. The duties of the 
Sanitary Committee will consist of looking 
after the proper disposal of garbage, disinfec- 
tion, care of latrine, etc.; the Policing Commit- 
tee will see to proper obedience of camp rules, 
to getting water for cooking purposes, to pick- 
ing up and disposing of all papers and trash 
about camp, the raising and lowering of the 
flag, etc.; the Cooking Aides will prepare vege- 
tables for cooking, wash and dry dishes, pots 
and pans, clean up around the cooking fires; 
and the Wood-Gatherers will provide wood for 
the camp fires, gather firewood for cooking, 
build and light the camp fire, etc. Have the 
assembled Scouts elect the four leaders from 
among the members of the Troop by popular 
vote. Then have each leader, except the 
Chief Cook, at this same meeting choose 
four’ other Scouts to serve with him. And 
have it understood that Chief Cooking Aide’s 
Committee will consist either of volunteers or 
of a rotation of five or six Scouts for each 
different meal.. This must always be left with 
the judgment of the Scout Master. 

You probably have some other method of 
handling these camp assignments, some regu- 
iar camp organization, or other arrangements, 
which would prove generally acceptable for 
such purposes, if sent to others through the 
Scout Magazine. 


6.—If there is still time, have some good 
Scout game to enliven the boys—a game of 
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Seout’s choice, and suitable for the time of 
the day, etc. 
7.—Gather the Scouts around the camp fire, 
after the ceremony of building it has been 
performed, and proceed with a camp fire cere- 
mony. 
1.—Outline the camp rules for the night 
and those for the days following. 
2.—Outline the program for the mor- 
row, and explain any detail asked about. 


3.—Tell some good Scout stories. (See 
references to Scout stories in Boy’s 
Handbook, and the Scout Master’s Man- 
ual.) 

4.—Have volunteers do stunts for 
amusement. 


5.—Have a competitive Indian dance 
around the camp fire, by group or by 
Patrol. 

6.—Have a number of college or old- 
time songs. 

8.—Let 9:30 P. M. be the time for bed, and 
lights out. 

Some of the boys probably come from homes 
where they are used to evening prayers. Al- 
ways give them the chance for the evening 
prayer before turning in, and discountenance 
any interruption from other boys not used to 
this custom. At the time for lights out, have 
the troop bugler, if you have one, blow ‘‘taps.”’ 
You should insist on a Scout’s honor on per- 
fect quiet between “lights out” or ‘‘taps” and 
arising time or “reveille.” 

Also before “taps” is sounded have two of 
the Scouts lower the American flag and put 
it away properly, or else have this event take 
place at sunset. This should be optional 
with the Scout Master. 

SATURDAY OR SECOND DAY. 

For daily camp programs see suggestions of 
Program XVIII, and of Boy’s Handbook, page 
153. The following program is also suggested: 

1.—Arise at 6:30 or 7 A. M. 

The boys should previously have bern cau- 
tioned to remain quiet on their honor if they 
awaken earlier, and not make any noise until 
regular arising time, or until “‘reveille’ is 
sounded. Consideration should be shown to 
those desiring to sleep. 

When “reveille” is sounded, or some other 
means is used of announcing rising time, 
have everybody turn out in pajamas, swim- 
ming suits, ete., for a brisk, snappy ten-min- 
ute setting-up exercise. After the exercise 
the flag should be raised, and the Scouts 
should salute the flag. Then where swim- 
ming facilities are possible, everybody should 
take a morning five-minute dip. This should 
be understood to be a bath plunge and not a 
swim, and the boys should take soap and 
towels for a clean scrub and rub down, and a 
tooth brush for cleansing the teeth. Then the 
boys should dress hastily and prepare for 
breakfast. Prepare breakfast as suggested in 
Point 2 of page 129, Program XVIII, select- 
ing some such menu as that proposed in 
Boy’s Handbook and the Scout Master’s 
Manual list, and it may also be well to have 
a tryout of Requirement VI (F. C. 8.) in the 
preparation of pancakes or flap-jacks, hoe 
cakes, bacon, eggs, etc. 


2.—8. A. M. Set aside this half-hour for 
camp committee duties, making use of all 
boys not on some regular assignment in sun- 
ning the bed-clothes, cleaning up the tents, 


ete. 

3.—8:30 A. M. Set aside this half-hour for 
morning games—something lively and popu- 
lar, 

4.—9:30 A. M. If type of field will permit, 
use this next hour in practice of the Troop 
drill and field evolutions. 

5.—10:30 A. M. Send out Patrols into the 
field in different directions under orders of Pa- 
trol Leaders for signal practice of semaphore, 
and Morse or Myer Code. Also for practice of 
Troop secret codes, if any have been developed. 


For suggestions and explanations in signal- 
ling and codes, see Chapter XIII of the Scout 


Master’s Manual. 

6—Noon Hour. Have the Scouts them- 
selves prepare their own dinner under your di- 
rection, or with aid of the Assistant Scout 
Masters. Give instructions in the methods of 
cooking one or two articles as those given for 
Requirement VI (F.C. S.). Also give instruc- 
tion in the use of cooking fires, construction 
of fire-places, etc. 

All cooking practice should, for best results, 
always be under the direct observation of the 
Scout Master or other leader, and the attempts 
at cooking by the boys should always be in- 
spected before eating. Such precautions are 
necessary for health. For information see 
all , Baneeeek and ‘the Scout 
Manual, 


7.—After the dishes have been cleansed off 
and washed, new firewood brought in, and any 
other little duty attended to, have a half-hour 
of absolute rest, during which it might be ad- 
visable to give advanced instruction in First 
Aid, ete. 

8.—1:45 P. M. Have a number of inter- 
Patrol contests planned for to take up the 
afternoon heurs, such as lassoing, tomahawk 
throwing, bandaging, fire lighting, tent rais- 
ing, signalling, archery, tug-of-war, running, 
tilting, jumping, First Aid. drills, cte. Or 
else give such time to some good outdoor 
games, such as “lion hunting,” “hostile spy,” 
“man hunt,” “flag raiding,” “deer hunt,” “bear 
hunt,” ete, 

Also see other suggested games in the Scout 
Master’s Manual. 

9.—4:45 P. M. If there are swimming fa- 
cilities near the camp, a half-hour should be 
given at this time to swimming instruction, 
water games, etc, 

In such case, of course extra precautions 
should be taken to secure the best means of 
Safety to the different Scouts, such as having 
watchers on the bank, or in boats, a life-sav- 


ing crew organized among the best swimmers, 
etc. 


10.—Begin the preparation of supper at 
5:30 or 6 P. M. and proceed with cooking 
practice and instructions in a similar man- 
ner as at noon. 

11.—After supper and just before the eamp 
committees begin their duties of straighten- 
ing up camp, remaking beds, etc., outline the 
morrow’s program and explain details, ete. 


Master’s 
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12.—As the camp fire is being built and 
started burning, outline the plan of Camp 
Fire Council or Pow-wow, which should be 
proposed for camp fire gatherings, and then 
continue around the fire with the carrying 
out of such outlined program. The following 
number of points for such program are sug- 
gested: 
1.—Opening of a Council by an elected 
Camp Fire Chief. 
2.—Roll Call of Scouts responding with 
Patrol Call. 
3.—Reports of the Day’s_ contests, 
award of honors, if you have an honor 
system developed, etc. 
4.—Reports of Scouts on different sub- 
jects, assignments, etc. 
5.—Opinion of Scouts on camp life, or- 
ganization and management. 
6.—Suggestions proposed for anew 
stunts or events. 
7.—Complaints. 

















Northwestern Quebec Frontier Cabin, Tar 
Paper Roof Weighted with Logs. 





8.—New Scouts proposed for member- 
ship. 
<,-thelinae for inter-Patrol and in- 
ter-Scout contests given and accepted. 
10.—Short talk by the Scout Master or 
Assistant on some suitable subject. 
11—Social doing, stunts, dances, 
stories, songs, etc. 
12.—Challenge contests in such games 
as “spear fight,” “cock fighting,” “hand 
wrestling,” “badger pulling,” “forfeit,” 
“horse and rider tourney,” “bear hunt,” 
“tilting,” “pole star,” “wolf,” “scrum,” 
ete. 
For description of games, see chapters in 
Boy’s Handbook and Scout Master’s Manual. 
3.—If there is still time, tell a good Scout 


story. 
10-9:80 P.M. “Taps,” time for light out, 


lowering and furling of the flag, and turn- 
ing in. 
The lowering of the flag is optional either at 


this time or at sunset, according to your pre- 
arranged plans. 


SUNDAY OR THIRD DAY. 


1.—Reveille. Continue the morning pro- 
gram as for the yesterday as far as sugges- 
tion 3. 

2.—Plan for a morning hike through the 
woods for a study of woodcraft, noting all 
tracks, birds, animals, and different sorts of 
trees as seen en route. Also play some 
adaptable scouting game while on the move. 

3.—Arrange to get back to camp as soon 
after noon as possible, for the preparation 
for lunch or dinner. 

4.—Since this is Sunday, it might be a good 
thing to have or arrange for a chapel exercise 
before dinner preparation, or earlier. This, of 
course, must be left to the choice of the Scout 
Master. Reverence is the 12th ‘point of the 
Scout Law. 


5.—After dinner is over, have a rest period 
of at least an hour, in which the Scouts 
should remain inactive, listening to Scout 
stories, comments of trip, ete. 

6.—Spend the afternoon in nature study, or 
signal practice, or walk assignments, or any 
such exercise or activity which will be condu- 
cive for quiet and orderly action. Have it 
understood that the boys shall return prompt- 
ly at supper time or 5 o’clock. 


7.—5 P. M. Begin preparation for supper 
at this earlier hour in order to have plenty of 
daylight time for breaking-up and cleaning 
camp. 

8.—Assign to all those not employed in 
regular camp committee work the duty of 
striking tents, rolling canvas, packing camp 
goods and bedding, and collecting all rubbish 
for the camp fire. If a large amount of ma- 
terial is on hand, a wagon might be hired to 
pack things home, and in such case, this part 
of the plans should be previously arranged 
for, and the wagon started homeward at this 
time. 


9.—When everything is in order about 
camp, and the latrine has been filled up, and 
the camp fire started, gather around the fire 
for a final Camp Council, following the same 
general plan as on the night before, although 
it would be best not to continue later than 
8:30 P. M. 

10.—Carefully put out the camp fire in obe- 
dience to camping rules and make the start 
homeward. 





Just the Right Man. 

“Oh, doctor!”” exclaimed the woman patient, 
= was suffering so much that I just wanted to 
die.”’ 

“Well,” said the physician, “you did right te 
call me in at ence.” 




















CAMPERS AND SNAKES 


By ALLEN SAMUEL WILLIAMS 


HE hazards of 
Yi camping in- 

clude the risks, 
however small, or in- 
jury from the bites 
of the poisonous rep- 
tiles. The drawbacks 
to a full enjoyment 
of life out of doors 
include the prevalent 
fear of serpents. The 
humane practice of 
sparing instead of 
killing most harmless 
living wild creatures may well be extended to 
include reptiles that are not venomous or other- 
wise capable of injuring mankind. Therefore 
there is obviously a need for the enlightenment 
of Scout Masters and Boy Scouts who camp 
and hike about reptiles, particularly snakes, 
which constitute the department of natural 
history about which the least is known even 
by naturalists. 

Within the United States and Canada the 
unofficial records of fatalities that may have 
been actually caused by the bites of poisonous 
reptiles is insignificant as compared with the 
innumerable other causes of death—as nothing 
in comparison with India, where the record 
of deaths attributed to the bites of venomous 
serpents exceeds twenty thousand every year. 
North America has two kinds of poisonous 
snakes, one of them the Elapine or Coral 
Snake—related to the Cobras of the old world 
—being a negligible factor so far as the Grand 
Army of American campers are concerned be- 
cause these reptiles are found only in the Gulf 
States and Mexico, are small and uncommon. 
The really dangerous serpents are the rattle- 
snakes of a dozen important species, the 
Copperhead of the eastern United States and 
the Water Moccasin of the states south of 
the Ohio and the Potomac rivers. These three 
are of the Crotalus or Pit-Viper family. As a 
large proportion of America’s camping out is 
done in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
and New England and eastern Canada, it may 
be reassuring to know that east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
there are but two species of serpents capable 
of inflicting injury upon or possibly killing a 
human being—the Copperhead Snake and the 
Banded or Timber Rattlesnake, unless account 
be taken of the dwarf Prairie Rattlesnake of 
the middle west, now nearly extinct. Mere 
mention may here be made of the only lizard 





to some extent poisonous—the Beaded —_, 


or Gila (Heelah) Monster of our southwestern 
deserts. 

The common Coral Snake or Harlequin Snake 
does not exceed three feet in length, is gor- 
geously colored with broad rings of red alter- 
nating with rings of black bordered with nar- 
rew rings of yellow. This reptile burrows, 
is seldom seen, is unlikely to bite unless 
touched and its short fangs could scarcely 
pierce leather, canvas or thick cloth. The risk 
of bites from venomous snakes is thus re- 
duced to danger from some species of rattle- 
snake, the Copperhead or the Water Moccasin. 
These Pit-Vipers have robust bodies, flat, 
broad heads and small necks; on each side 
of the head between nostril and eye is a de- 
pression or pit; the pupils of the eyes are not 
round, but slit-like; beneath the greater part 
of the tail is a single row of plates or large 
scales. Rattlesnakes have rattles, if they have 
not lost them, and usually rattle them, as 
though to give a warning, when disturbed. 
Pit-Vipers coil for defense and attack when 
they have the time but can bite without coil- 
ing. The locomotion of these serpents is slow 
but the strike or thrust of the head when they 
bite is flash-like in its quickness. 


Harmless, non-poisonous, serpents are gen- 
erally slender and round-bodied without the 
small neck and flat head, and the pupils of 
the eyes are round while underneath the tail 
the plates are in two rows. The harmless 
snakes move rapidly. An exception in appear- 
ance and locomotion is the common Hog-Nose 
Snake or Flat Head Adder, which somewhat 
resembles the Copperhead and cannot glide as 
swiftly as the more slender harmless snakes. 


Berry-pickers are most likely to be bitten 
by snakes which lie in ambush or under bushes 
in wait for birds. If the bite of a snake—per- 
haps unseen—is felt or suspected, the char- 
acter of the snake should be known by a glance 
at the mark left by its teeth. Here it should 
be specified that the injury wrought by a ven- 
omous snake is performed with hollow teeth 
or fangs, through which the venom by muscu- 
lar compression is injected into the veins of 
the -snake’s prey or victim from venom sacs 
located behind the snake’s eyes. The forked 
tongue of every snake is not a sting—an orgaa 
monopolized by insects. 


The bite of any non-poisonous North Amer- 
ican snake is a joke. Any of these serpents 
ranging in size from twelve-inch common Brown 
Snake to a Florida Gopher Snake, the largest 
North American species, might with its “food 
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Manual ERNEST THOMPSON SON 
By Ernest Thompson Seton 


This is a guide to the 
trees of Eastern North 
America which gives 
three things: First, the 4 
identification of the || 
tree, made absolutely || 
easy by drawings and 
descriptions; second, 
where each tree is to be found—with actual 
maps of the range of the species; third, it tells 
the properties and uses of the different trees 
from the point of view of a scout or woodsman 
—a unique feature which makes the book of 
exceptional interest. Many illustrations. 


Cloth: net, $1.00; paper: net, 50c. 
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Rolf in the Woods 


EING the adventures of a Boy Scout with Indian 
Quonab and Little Dog Skookum. The most ex- 
citing portion of all is where Rolf comes to put his 
new knowledge into practice as a daring Scout during 
the war of 1812; and his adventures around Platts- 
burg in those stirring times give the reader a new 
sense of the American nation in the making. 
“The boy who doesn’t enjoy this book is no boy 
at all, but an imitation. It is a good, red blooded 
story, lavishly illustrated by a man who can 
make animals almost growl out of the printed 
page. Never has Mr. Seton’s double talent for 
writing and illustrating shone to such good pur- 
pose.’’—The Duluth Herald. 


Full-page illustrations by the author and many 
marginal drawings. Net, $1.75. 
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teeth” pierce the skin, cause an effusion of 
blood and leave the pattern of the teeth in its 
upper jaw as though pricked out with a needle. 
The punctures made by the poison fangs of 
Rattler, Copperhead or Moccasin are two holes 
or red spots. What can be done about them? 
Fortunately the bite of a snake is almost in- 
variably sustained by the extremity of a limb 
below the knee or the wrist. Every large, or- 
ganized boys’ camp has a physician; if he is 
present treatment will be up to him. If he is 
not—and until a physician can be reached— 
every Scout Master and Boy Scout down to the 
youngest should be sufficiently informed about 
the emergency treatment for the bites of poi- 
sonous snakes to save his own life or that of a 
companion. 

Promptness is the most important factor in 
the operation. Tie any string or strip around 
the finger, toe or limb between the punctures 
and the heart and with a nail, stick or any- 
thing available through the knot twist the 
ligature until the circulation is stopped. Vic- 
tim or operator should then suck and expecto- 
rate the poisoned blood from the wound, with 
cessation occasionally to loosen the tissues by 
kneading the flesh; if a knife sharp enough is 
available first make two cross cuts as deep as 
the punctures. Courage, calmness and exercise 
following this treatment should enable the vic- 
tim to reach a physician in favorable condition 
for additional treatment. But every Scout 
Master leading boys into a region where poison- 
ous snakes may possibly exist should carry a 
small vial of crystals of permanganate of pot- 
ash; a very few grains of this in a pint or a 
quart of water will approximate a one or two 
per cent. solution with which to saturate the 
wound and clean bandages over it. As soon 
as available the administration of any cath- 
artic, laxative, aperient, or anything that will 
stimulate the secretions of the body might 
help to free the system from the poison and 
its effects. When sufficient of the poison that 
may not have been neutralized by the perman- 
ganate of potash, if that has been used, passes 
the ligature and reaches the heart and nerve 
centres with the visible effect of depression 
the need for a stimulant is indicated and then 
valerianate of ammonia would be good or a 
very small quantity of brandy or whiskey. 
Whiskey, the popular and much vaunted 
“remedy” for the poisoning caused by venom- 
ous snakes is absolutely ineffective, excepting 
when judiciously used as a stimulant; excess 
of what will sufficiently stimulate is only 
injurious. The aim in this article is to avoid 
every technicality and to prescribe means that 
can be understood and used by the youngest 
of Boy Scouts as well as by any Scout Master 
who has no special knowledge of medicine or 
surgery. The matter of hypodermic syringes 
and their uses and of strychnine for a stimu- 
lant is for physicians, as well as consideration 
of anti-venene, for Boy Scouts will not have 
such elaborate resources, 
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Now as to the ethics involved in the three 
premises of this article. The slaying by crush- 
ing and mangling non-poisonous snakes, with 
the agony caused the animal is as cruel and 
indefensible as the same destruction applied 
to a robin. As people become more enlightened 
about the real nature of harmless snakes this 
common cruelty will lessen and eventually 
almost cease. Of all wild animals snakes are 
the easiest tamed and the most readily 
adapted to contact with man and the life of 
a boy will be enriched and his happiness in- 
creased by observing and studying these ani- 
mals in Nature or even by catching them and 
keeping them in captivity instead of by murder- 
ing them. Then there is the practical reason 
for sparing harmless snakes because of their 
benefit to the farmer. Serpents are probably 
the greatest force in Nature for preventing the 
rapid multiplication of the many species of 
rodents, wild and domestic, which to cereal 
crops alone -in the United States do injury to 
the amount of $100,000,000, according to the 
estimates of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 





A BOY SCOUT ARBORETUM 


The Boy Scouts of America in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, have started an arboretum. 
Through the asistance of E. J. Burnham, mem- 
ber of the Manchester Local Council of the Boy 
Scouts, the boys got permission to use about 
two acres of Derryfield Park for the purpose 
of planting trees of various kinds. Then they 
started out to scour the woods for small trees 
of different varieties which they could plant in 
the Boy Scout Arboretum. Already the Scouts 
have brought in specimens of trees and shrubs 
as follows: Mountain maple, white oak, swamp 
white oak, chestnut oak, red oak, scarlet oak, 
black oak, black birch, yellow birch, white 
birch, canoe birch, dwarf birch, slippery elm, 
American or white elm, corky white elm, sas- 
safras, witch hazel basswood or linden, horn- 
beam, white pine, red or pitch pine, white ash, 
red ash, and black ash. 

All these trees are being catalogued, and the 
boys will start out next to hunt for trees and 
shrubs of a much rarer variety. The aim of 
E. J. Burnham and Frank E. Martin, President 
of the Local Council, is to make the Boy Scout 
Arboretum a museum, so to speak, of all the 
trees that grow in New Hampshire. The Boy 
Scouts will care for the trees and for everything 
necessary for their proper cultivation. 


The next move of President Martin is to 
start a national movement for a Boy Scout 
Arboretum. Mr. Martin suggests that the Boy 
Scouts in different cities get permission from 


the city council to cultivate a certain part of 
the city park and plant therein all the trees 
and shrubs that are native to that district. 
Once this has been done the boys can exchange 
trees and shrubs and in that way Boy Scouts 
of every city can have an arboretum in which 
there will be specimens of every tree and 
shrub grown in the country. It is regarded as 
an excellent step in the training of the beys 
in woodcraft and forestry. In addition there 
is the zest of scouting through the country 
for trees of many different varieties. 
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TO 


BOY SCOUTS 














Your own Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
“BOY’S LIFE,” will be given you 
FREE for a year, and 50c. besides, 
for securing one subscription to 
“THE WORLD’S WORK.” 

Every Boy Scout can get his own 
magazine FREE for 365 days by 
working a half day—or less—if he 
will work. A special Boy Scout’s 
Cut the coupon 
the 


plan will tell how. 
below, and send it to-day for 
Plan, without fail. 


ES Se eS me ee me oe ee me 


Boy Scouts’ Coupon 


DousLepay, Pace & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y.: 


Please send me _ at _ once 
Special Boy Scouts’ Plan for get- 
ting my subscription to “BOYS’ 


LIFE” free. 


ee eee eee eee eee ee 
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The Baldwin Camp Lamp 


Gives a white penetrating light. Burns acetylene 
gas. Can be fastened to cap or belt, carried in 
hand or stood upon table. Staye lighted in the 
strongest wind—absolutely safe. No oil, soot, dirt 
orgrease. For Camping, Fishing, Canoeing, Boat- 
ing, Hunting and Woodcraft. 
3% inches high, weighs (charged) 5 ounces. 
For sale ct hadine Sapcing Bene and re ma 
n mail pre; upon receipt o; ic 
peer, oti O0;) hichly pelahed nickel plate with 
hinged handles $1.50. 
Write for free booklet stating name and 
ess of your dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 


41 Franklin Street 
New York City 














Wood’s Case, 714x814x2 ins... ..$3.00 


Contents:—Red Cross Cotton, Gauze, Ban- 
dages, Adhesive, First-Aid Packets, Camphenol, 
Ointment, Tourniquet, Scissors, Tweezers, 
and “Hand Book of First Aid” (48 pages). 

If your druggist can’t supply, send us his 
name with remittance and receive it express 
paid. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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How the Announcement Was Received 





LIFE MAGAZINE had been purchased 

by the Boy Scouts of America, letters 
began pouring into headquarters from all parts 
of the country. We are grateful to the num- 
ber who have written to us expressing their 
hopes for our success, and we wish to assure 
all of our hearty appreciation. One of the 
first letters to be received was from the Chief 
Scout. 


A S soon as it became known that BOYS’ 





“I have your letter of June 8th, advising me 
of the purchase of BOYS’ LIFE. I am not 
familiar with the publication, but I approve 
verv heartily of an official publication. It may 
compete with our Scout section in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, but if it helps 
along the Scout Movement, it will have our 
support and approval. In any event, we are in 
this for the boy, and if the boy is to be a bet- 
ter boy for the reading of the new official organ, 
we shall be very glad of it, regardless of any 
competition your paper may develop with our 


own. 
(Signed) J. S. McLAIN, 
Editor St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 





“Hurrah! for the new magazine. I am send- 
ing my subscription with check for same.” 
(Signed) A. L. PHILLIPS, Gen. Supt., 
Executive Committee of Publication, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


“I note with satisfaction the announcement of 
the purchase of the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, a 
periodical which I think will be of notable bene- 
fit to the organization.” 

(Signed) CLAYTON LANE, 
Assistant Scout Master. 





\ 

“I am in receipt of yours of recent date with 
enclosures regarding the purchase of BOYS’ 
LIFE Magazine, etc. I am very glad that the 
organization has made the purchase and be- 
lieve that the publication will not only be a 
great aid to the work you are doing, but will 
develop and eventually be a good profitable pub- 
lication, directly as well as indirectly. It will 
prove of great value and will interest the Scout 
Masters, as well as the boys generally. I en- 
close herewith my check for $35.00 in payment 
for 100 subscriptions for a year. It seems to 
me that this is a very practical way for inter- 
esting people in the work you are doing, and I 
believe it will prove very advantageous indeed.” 

(Signed) MILTON A. McRAE, 
Vice-President Boy Scouts of America. 





“I congratulate you upon the success with 
which the Scout Movement seems to be forging 
ahead. The magazine idea, it would seem to 
me, should prove very helpful, and I am glad 
that you have been able to make an arrange- 
ment for the purchase of BOYS’ LIFE. so that 
the magazine will have a clear field. I am en- 
closing my own mite in the way of a subscrip- 


tion.”’ 
(Signed) FRANK L. LOCKE, 
President Boston Y. M. C. U. 





Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
“Congratulate you on taking up the BOYS’ 
LIFE Magazine and making it into a magazine 
for the Boy Scouts. I enclose a subscription for 
my son, who is not yet quite old enough to be 
a member of the Scouts.” 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) W. M. HAYS, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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The best Food for 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
Is 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making material in 
the whole wheat grain prepared in a digestible form, supplying 
all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the greatest 
amount of body-building nutrimént in smallest bulk. Its crisp- 
ness compels thorough mastication, and the more you chew it 
the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It is on 
the training table of nearly every college and*university in this 
country. The records show that the winners of many brilliant 
rowing and track events have been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is baked a 
crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with milk or cream, 
or fruit, or is delicious when eaten as’ a toast with 
butter. TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer—the 
ideal food for the camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the reason 
we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 




















A Message From rey 
Chief Scout 


Ho Scouts! 

T last we have got what we have 
A needed from the first, a regular 

monthly magazine of our own, 

in which we can record your 
successes and you can read of the 
work at headquarters, as well as keep 
in touch with the whole world of 
scouting. 

Rest assured of this—every im- 
portant incident in the Scout move- 
ment will be set forth in the maga- 
zine. Any great achievement of any 
single Scout will be duly chroni- 
cled and given to the world in 
“BOYS’ LIFE,” our own paper. 

Every live Scout will need this 
magazine, and we hope every Scout 
on our rolls will get it, even if he 
has to give up some other magazine 
to clear ‘the way. 


We hope to have some “Manliness 
and Square Deal Articles,” by Col. 
Roosevelt, some Pioneer Scouting 


stories from Dan Beard, some Animal 
and Camp Stories from the Chief 
Scout, and every subject relating to 
scouting will be treated by an ex- 
pert. So remember this, if you are 
a subscriber, you may write to the 
editor and let him know what sub- 
ject you wish to see in the magazine. 
When a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers ask for anything we can as- 
sure You we will try to supply it. 

But above all, ours will be a story 
magazine. The technical instruction 
can be found in the manual. In the 
monthly we shall aim rather to give 
stories to tell by camp fire or 
hearth, and records of the brave 
deeds of our boys. 


Thus our magazine will be the 
band that reaches all around the 
movement, holding it together and 


emphasizing this great thought that 
this is above all a Brotherhood move- 
ment. 

Yours for Good Scouting, 


ay /04— 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 
FOR SCOUT CAMP 





A Suggested Plan of the George Junior 


Republic. 





Cc. SPENCER RICHARDSON, 


Assistant to W. R. George, National Director, 
George Junior Republic. 





I. There shall be an organization to be 
known as the (name of Camp of locality) 
Scout Camp Council. 

II. The object of the Scout Camp Council 
shall be to afford the members of the Scout 
camps a larger part directly and also through 
their representatives, in the conduct of the 
camp life, and hence through a new sense of 
responsibility, increased initiative, and better 
organized public opinion to realize in even 
fuller degree the chief aim of all Scout camps, 
—the making of good citizens. 

III. The Scout Camp Council shall be com- 
posed of all the Scouts, the Scout patrol lead- 
ers, and their assistants, together with the 
Scout Camp Master and other Scout Masters 
and their assistants if there be such. 

IV. The officers, who shall be elected by 
the Council by ballot from among all the 
Scouts, shall be a Scout Councillor-in-chief, 
a Deputy Scout Councillor-in-chief, A Scout 
Secretary, A Scout Treasurer, three Scout 
Judges and special Scout Councillors, such as 
the Sanitation Councillor, Tent Inspection 
Councillor, Boat Councillor or such other 
special Councillors as the conditions may re- 
quire. All the special Councillors shall report 
to the Councillor-in-chief. Officers shall serve 
throughout the camp term except in case of 
impeachment. (See article XIII.) 

Vacancies arising from ordinary causes shall 
be filled in the manner prescribed above. 

V. The duties of the Scout Councillor-in- 
chief shall be to call all meetings of the Coun- 
cil—at least three each week,—and preside 
over them. He may vote only in case of a 
tie. He shall see that all laws passed by the 
Council are strictly enforced, and that all 
officers faithfully discharge their duties. 

VI. The Scout Vice-Councillor-in-chief shall 
perform the duties of the Scout Councillor-in- 
chief in his absence. 

VII. The Scout Secretary shall preserve a 
record of all meetings of the Council, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be requested 
of him by the Scout Councillor-in-chief, or the 
Court. 


VIII. The Scout Treasurer (where such 
officer may be needed) shall perform the ordin- 
ary duties of this office. 

IX. The Scout Judges shall meet as oc- 


; casion demands to hear and judge all infrac- 


tions of the Scout code, such as smoking, 
swearing, disobedience, etc.. or of the laws 
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These GUARANTEED tires make 
your bicycle SAFE, as well as 
cheaper to maintain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vacuum Cup Bicycle Tires 


are SAFE because the rubber cups on the tread grip the road with a hold that pre- 
vents slipping in any direction. You may ride as fast as you like through mud and 
rain. 
‘ They are LONG LASTING because even after the rubber cups wear down, the 
tread is still thicker than the average bicycle tire. Our tires are so well made that we 
are able to give an unqualified season’s guarantee with each. 

Insist on having your bicycle equipped with these safe and 

serviceable tires. Sizes 28 * 13%, 28 x 114, 28 x 15%, 26 x 1%. 
Sold by leading Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers throughout the country or 
direct from our factory prepaid in the United States, upon receipt of price, $8.50 per 
pair. 



















Write for name. of nearest distributor. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. JEANNETTE, PA. 


(Re-organized Feb. Ist, 1910) 
B h " Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Detroit, 247 Jefferson Avenue 
‘ rancnes: Chicago, 1004 Michigan Avenue Minneapolis, 917 First Avenue, S. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER co. OF NEW YORK, New York City, 1700 Broadway 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER co. OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-14 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 So. Main Street 
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enacted by the Council. Their decisions shall 
be accepted without question by the members 
of the Council; they may be vetoed, however, 
by the Scout Camp Master. By direction of 
any one of the judges the Secretary shall 
summon before the Court any Scout accused 
of violation of the Scout laws enacted by the 
Council. 

X. The Special Councillors, each elected to his 
particular office by the entire Council, shall dis- 
charge the duties of their several departments, 
shall encourage or reprimand, any Scout, as 
occasion may demand, and shall report viola- 
tion of the Scout law or laws of the Council 
to the judges. 

XI. The duties of the Scout Camp+eCouncil 
shall be to discuss and to pass laws concern- 
ing any phase of their camp life, provided 
these do not conflict with the regulations of 
the Scout manual. No measure shall become 
a law unless passed by a majority vote, and 
aproved by the Scout Councillor-in-chief, and 
the Scout Camp Master. The Scout Camp 
Master’s veto shall be final, but that of the 
Scout Councillor-in-chief shall be subject to 
reversal by a two-third vote of the Council. 

XII. Every member of the Council shall 
heartily support the various officers and give 


to them as implicit obedience as to his patrol 
leader and Scout Master. 

XIII. Any officer may be summoned before 
the Council to be impeached for misbehavior 
or neglect of duty and tried vy the entire 
Council with the Scout Councillcr-in-chief pre- 
siding. If convicted he shall be removed from 
office by a three-fourths vote of the Scout 
Council, and he shall not be re-elected to any 
office during the same camp season 

A few suggestions to Scout Masters in re- 
gard to the above plan are in order. 

In the first place it should be clearly under- 
stood that so far from depriving the Scout 
Master of his ordinary authority, this plan 
gives him a means for the more effective ex- 
ercise of such authority. The plan calls not 
for a loss of his power but for a delegation 
of power to the Scouts and therefore his real 
success in conducting and carrying it out will 
be measured by the extent to which he be- 
comes a big brother or adviser and not a 
dictator. 

It is further suggested that only such Scout 
Masters employ this plan as by reason of 
training or temperament have confidence in 


its principles and in their ability to carry them ~ 


out. If the Scout Master decides to adopt the 





mand for a better Boy Scout Hat. 


that your great organization stands for. 


None genuine without this seal. 





Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters 


The Hill & Loper Co., Danbury, Conn., are making a special hat for you—a ‘ 
: * - ™ —a hat that’s 
built for scouting—one that will hold its shape and color and all the “ne and ots that 


are put into it, in spite of ‘‘wind and weather.” 
0 It’s made from Fine Fur Felt—from the same st 
and by the same skilled workmen that produce the Hill & Loper Co.’s famous "HILO" 
Felt Hats which are sold to the most particular trade all over the country. 
style, through and through, and built on the r 
t It is approved by your National C 

you i! approve it as soon as you see it and try it on. ‘oe a 
Scout or Scout Master Hats from your local dealer or from National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America. Be sure to look for the Scout Seal, stamped on the Sweat Leather. 
If there is no dealer in your locality send your size and 


the regular price—$2.00 for ‘“‘Boy Scout’ or $2.50 for ‘“‘Scout Master’ Hat, direct to 
National Outfitter 


SIGMUND EISNER 
Red Bank 





It’s made to supply the increasing de- 


It’s “Scout” 


thorough, thoroughly honest principles 


You_ can get one of these Boy 


New Jersey 
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plan it would be well for him at the first meet- AN INTERESTING ACROSTIC 
ing of the camp members to carefully outline “A number of years ago,” says Judge Wil- 


the principles upon which the plan is based, liam HL. Steake, of the Juvenile Court of 
. ’ 


and to show that the Scouts are to be given Pennsylvania in an address to the scholars of 
some of the leading privileges of the American a Sunday School, “I made up an acrostie on 


citizen, namely; to legislate for themselves, to the word ‘flowers’ which at the close of the 
nominate and elect officers who shall represent banquet I told one of the. Philadelphia dele- 


them—in a word to themselves conduct the : : 
ates I had adopted as expressing my idea of 
government of the camp. The Scouts should aan a Boy Seont should oe or Minted 


be impressed with the serious side of this priv- 


ilege ‘and with the fact that the success of the Faithful 

plan rests upon their choosing the best fitted Loyal 

members to be their officers and upon their Obedient. , 
backing them up heartily in every way pos- Watchful 

sible. Earnest 


Right-minded or Righteous 


In closing it may be said that this plan does lak co tease, 


not supplant or amend in any particular the 
regular organization as presented in the Scout “T sincerely wish whenever each Boy Scout, 
Manual, this being especially true with refer- while hiking or camping, sees the flowers of 
ence to the patrol leaders, but that it issimply} field or garden, they will be a reminder to him 
an additional means for training the Scouts} /of the virtues indicated in the use of the word 
in the duties and privileges of American citi-{/ as an acrostic and strive to make them a part 
zenship. of his life.” 








was Washington a Boy Scout?’ Teacher: ‘‘Which is the more delicate of the 


senses?” 
“No, my son; the organization was not in Pupil: ‘“‘The touch.” 
existence in his time.” Teacher: ‘Prove it.” - 
“Well, I don’t see how he could do all he Pupil: ‘“‘When you sit on a tack you cah't 


did if he lacked the training that we get every hear it, you can’t see it, you can’t smell it; but 
week.” it’s there.” 








The Only Official 
Boy Scout Knives 


are made by the New York Knife Company, and stamped 
“Be Prepared.” You want thé OFFICIAL Knife. Here’s 
the reason: When the Committee on Equipment of the 
Boy Scouts of America picks any article for their endorse- 
ment you may be sure that article is JUST RIGHT. 
Look at this big strong Knife here illustrated. See the 
can opener, the patented Punch blade of many uses, the 
screw driver, shackle, and the sharp cutting blade. 
A perfect Knife for camping and all 
around use. You want this Knife. 
The official Knife is stamped 


“BE PREPARED” 
on the blade and shield. 


New York KnifeCo. 


225 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Walden, New York. 
FOR SALE BY HARDWARE DEALERS 
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SHOW YOUR ABILITY 


PRIZE STORY. To any boy under 
eighteen years who sends us the best 
story, not longer than 1000 words about 
Scouting, camping, fiction or fact, we 
will award equipment amounting to 
$10. We will publish not only the 
prize story, but other articles which are 
suitable and of course we will pay for 
those articles that are used. 

To the Boy Scout sending in the best 
account of his experiences in a Scout 
camp, we will give Scout equipment 
amounting to $3.00. To the writer of 
the second and third best articles will 
be awarded equipment to the value of 
$1. These stories should not be over 300 
words. 

PRIZE LETTER. For the best let- 
ter written by a boy, telling “What the 
Boy Scout Magazine Should Be,” we 
will award Boy Scout equipment 
amounting to the value of $5.00, and to 
the four next best will be given troop 
equipment to value of $1.00 each. The 
letter should not be more than 200 
words. Address all entries for contest 
to Competition Department, 

BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


4 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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The Way it Usually Works 


“What is that little boy crying about?” 
—— the benevolent old lady of the ragged 
oy. 

“Dat other kid swiped his candy,’ was the 
response.. 

“But how is it you have the candy now?” 
“Sure I got de candy now. I’m de little kid’s 
lawyer.” 





Governess: “Who can make a sentence with 
the word ‘gruesome’ in it? 

Willie: “I can! The man stopped shaving 
and grew some whiskers.” 





Percy: “Lend me a quarter for a week, old 
Ra: “Certainly. Who is the weak old 


He Gave it Up 

“What’s your name?” asked the kind old 
man. 

“Same as dad’s!”” was the answer. 

“What's your dad’s name, then?” 

“Same as mine.’ 

“I mean what do they call you when they 
want you to come to breakfast? 

“They don’t ever cali me to breakfast; I’m 
always there first!’’ 
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DOW’S BICYCLE LUGGAGE CARRIER 


ever 
put on the market. In use all mie 
over the United States. Cane 
put on or detach instantly with ii. 


Ve 
HY 


& 


ZV 


adjustable hook. Good _ sellers 
because the riders all want them 
and the price is popular. Write 
for prices. DOW WIRE & IRON 
WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 


























or 3 leaders for 25 cent 


St. Paul, Minn., Sta. L. 


. I 
127 kinds Wire « Steei Puzzles 
Sample with Catalog 10 — 


WESTERN PUZZLE w'k’S 





BOYS owna 

nme MOTORCYCLE 
a oe all makes $20 up 
Ce) SF es 








BASE BALL Sell 24 Pictures 12 
and ee x16 inches Presi- 
dential Candidates 


at 10c. each. Earn 
and FOB Base Ball and Leather Lined 


WATCH 
Glove or Stem Wind Watch. 


L. SCOTT & CO., Oak Park, IIl. 





Mention ‘“‘BOYS’' LIFE’ When Answering Ads. 





OH YOU BASEBALL FAN 





Have you seen the latest little novelty— 
“THE SOUVENIR SCORE ALL?” — The 
neatest and most useful novelty that has appeared 
this season. Baseball Fans in all sections of the 
country will buy them up like hot-cakes. 

An Excellent Chance to Earn Money! 

At all the ball games this season, there is an un- 
fulfilled desire for a souvenir of the game. This lit- 
tle novelty is just the thing; besides being very ser- 
viceable. It is made in the shape of a baseball and 
is filled with pure sugar candy. It is also useful as a 
score ball, having around it two metal bands with 
which yru can keep track of the home and visiting 
teams. We will ship you these glass baseballs at $2.40 
per carton of three dozen, F. O. Roselle, N. J. You 
sell these at 10c each and your total income is $3.60. 
Send remittance with order and goods will be sent by 
express same day order is received. Sample sent for 
Se postage. Be the first boy in your town to have 
a supply of these yn balls, as the demand is al- 
ready proportions. All your 
boy chums will. be enthusiastic about it. 

TURNER MFG. CO., ROSELLE, N. J. 

This is an excellent opportunity tor the Scout 
or Patrol to earn considerable money. 
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i 3 
' ) | START IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF : 
S x 
% 
’ { & We Will Furnish You With Capital 
a. e Will Furnish You With Capita 
e We will start you in business without your spending a penny. 
2 
i We will give you your first ten copies of the Boys’ Life Magazine ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE providing that you will use the money secured in the sale for 
a % the purchase of the next month’s supply. 
re 
if Simply ask us for a free start—and we will do the rest. 
. % Go among your friends, companions; go among your schoolmates, go 
$ among your relatives—show them a copy of the Boy Scout’s Magazine and 
i they will surely help you. 
7 # You will sell these ten copies at 5 cents each and when you have sold out 
you have 50 cents capital with which to start in business for yourself. 
% Then for the next month send us your order for the number you will need 
% of the August issue at 3 cents each. 
z If you want ten copies send 30 cents. In selling these copies you make 20 
x cents clear profit. If you want 15 copies send 45 cents, etc. 
2 . 
i All copies will be sent to you postage and express charges fully prepaid 
% and any that you cannot sell will be credited ‘to your account at the price paid 


us, if you return the front cover,and pages 11 and 24 to us before the first of 
the next month. 


It will depend upon yourself how much you make. 
How high is your aim? 
Get busy now and send us coupon below. 


Start now to take orders—don’t wait for your copies. 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
You may send me Ten Copies of the next issue of BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, the beautiful illustrated magazine for boys. 





- I will do my best to sell them at 5 cents each and to secure monthly customers. 

ith I will use the money that I get from the sale of my first supply with which to 

ing order and pay for the next issue. I understand that by returning any covers of un- 

— sold copies I may get full credit for them at the price paid. 

60. 
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I will remit 3 cents a copy for all copies that I need for my second order. 
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Monoplane 
models come 
guaranteed to fly 100 feet. 


BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY 


Just off the press. 300 pages. 
lustrations and color plates. 
instrument. 
in the world. Easy payments. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


343 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Thousands of il- 

Every musical 
Highest quality and lowest prices 
Write today. 


139 BE. 4th Ave., Cincinnati 














and Biplane Models Free. 


These 
to you already to set up and are 
We will give you your 


choice of Wright or Curtis Biplane or Bleriot 
Monoplane for selling only 24 packages of Daisy 
Stain Remover at ten cents a package. Daisy 


Stain Remover removes ironrust and other stains 


from 


cloth and is easy to sell. 


When sold, return 


the $2.40 to us and we will send the premium pre- 
paid. A. E. HAWLEY CO., LOWELL, MASS., 127 








For 10c. in stamps or coin 


beautify, 
shoulders, 
paratus. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 


and gain great strength 
arms, 


I will send as long as they last my 25c BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


Illustrated with 20 full page halftone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
in your 
and hands, without any ap- 


365 Barker Bidg.,110 W.42d St.,New York 





BECOME AN AGENT 


and earn good money during your vacation and other spare 


time. 


Our high-grade household specialties sell on sight and) 


repeat orders afe sure to follow; don’t delay; write to-day 
for full particulars and free catalogue. 


4643 


THE OVERLAND COMPANY, 
Lelper St., Philadelphia, 








loyCon “elton 


1) 50% Off 


until we close a re- 
tai den iar he in your community 
When retail dealer in your community 





ta 
positively ceases. Order at once and save 


66 ” 

Famous “America” Wheels 
“cheap” mail-order wheels. Not sold in a 

*“cheap’’ mail-order way. Only wheel with Truss 
Frame, giving double strength, and Hygienia Spring 
Fork, soting oP every shoc Comes complete. 
GUARANTEED TEN YEARS (twice the guar- 
anty of any other =iees. Protection from thieves— 

rotection from accidents. Satisfaction or money 
back Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog. 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dept. 1197 
1108 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, lil. 
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|Summer Training Schools 





will be established this summer under 

the auspices of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The spread of the Scout Movement, 
the increase in the number of Scout Masters 
in one year from 2000 to more than 7000 and 
growing demand of the boys for Scout 
Masters skilled in woodcraft have made it 
necessary for the leaders of the national or- 
ganization to start schools in different parts 
of the country to equip men thoroughly for 
the work of leading the boys in various Scout 
activities. 


Pew training schools for Scout Masters 


The courses in these different schools are 
being arranged by Charles B. Horton, Director 
of Summer Schools and Camps, who is an ex- 
pert in boys’ work and camping. The first 
school was held in Cos Cob, Connecticut, 
from June 29 to July 13, the country home of 
Ernest Thompson Seton, who has an attrac- 
tive estate of 160 acres. There the Scout 
Masters have lived in tents and listened to 
lectures from persons skilled in scouting. 
Seton lectured daily and had charge every 
evening of the campfire assemblies. John 
Boardman talked on the fundamentals of 
boy life and self-government. James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive, discussed organiza- 
tion methods. Horton lectured on_ the 
principles and methods of boy work. W. E. 
Longfellow, member of the U. S. Volunteer 
Life Saving Corps, gave instructions in the art 
of life saving. Other lectures were given by 
Samuel A. Moffat and G. A. Merrett. 

The Blue Ridge School, Black Mountain, N. 
C., will be in session from July 5 to July 19. 
On the faculty will be E. M. Robinson, of the 
Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca; F. H. T. Ritchie, who assisted in the pro- 
motion of the Scout movement in Canada and 
managed General Baden-Powell’s Canadian 
| tour; C. C. Robinson, Y. M. C. A. Secretary of 
i. Work for the South; one of the Field 
| Secretaries of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The School at Lake Geneva will be held July 
10 to July 24. Three 
great work for the Scout movement in Chi- 
eago and Cook County, F. A. Crésby, H. H. 
Simmons, and D. W. Pollard, will be aided by 
a Secretary from the National Headquarters 
and by other men in the course there. 

The School at Silver Bay from August 15 
to 29 will be extensive. While all the’ in- 
structors have not yet been selected, the 
| faculty will be a large one and will cover 
' every possible phase of scouting. 





men who have done 
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The Artfulness of 
Donald 


By RICHARD DAVIDSON 
——+P" 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


She enjoyed hearing him talk, and even 
though she rarely answered, Donald had 
enough conversation for two. He told her 


about his doings at school and at home, and 
that led up to the question of the Boy 
Seouts, to which both Martin and Donald be- 
longed. Then one day he had a suggestion to 
make. 

“There’s an old woman we’re trying to 
help,” he confided to her. “She sells things in 
the market at Wayland, three miles away, 
and some of us give her lettuce and radishes 
and things from our gardens to sell. I was 
thinking that she might be able to sell 
bunches of these dandelions if I could take 
some for her.” 


Miss Anstruther gave her consent, and her- 
self tied the stuff in neat bunches as Donald 
pulled it up. 

She began to take an interest in the old 
marketwoman, so that Donald’s next request 
was granted almost before he made it. This 
was for a quantity of the stones which were 
scattered thickly over the garden beds; the 
boys intended to mend old Maggie’s pathway, 
and the neglected bit of lane before her cot- 
tage. Miss Anstruther even came to see the 
repairs completed, rather to the embarrass- 
ment of Donald's friends; but they were 
amazed to find her so unusually friendly. 

By this time Miss Anstruther’s garden was 
transformed, and one evening Donald ap- 
peared armed with fork and spade. 

“Miss Anstruther,” he said, “you’ve given 
me such a lot of things, and been so awfully 
good, that it’s time I did something for you. 
I can’t nearly repay you, but I can help you 
to tidy up your garden a bit!” 

And, whistling cherrily, he went to work 
without any protest on the lady’s part. 


* . * 


“I was looking at Miss Anstruther’s garden 
this evening,” remarked Mr. Graham later, his 
eyes twinkling. “How did you manage it, 
Donald?” 

Donald laughed. 


“Oh, I meant to be awfully diplomatic,” he 
said, “and make her think she was doing me a 
favor. Then I found she really was doing fa- 
vors, and somehow we got an capitally to- 
gether. We’re great chums, and I mean to go 
on being chums.” 

And Donald was as good as his word. 
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OF FICIAL 


Patrol Flags 





BOY SCOUTS OF 
PENNANTS FOR PATR 2 









muslin, having the animal’s ea, red, 


stitched on both sides of 
These are sold at 25c Each. 


Troop Flags 


BEST STERLING BUNTING, 


the pennant. 
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TROY. N.Y. 


Price, $1.00 


The official seal of the Boy Scouts of 
America, in green and yellow, is sewn 
on both. sides of the flag, which is made 


of red and white U. S. Army standard 
material. 
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Include these in your NEXT ORDER! 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


is unquestionably the finest 


magazine in the world for 
boys. Each issue is filled 
with clean, fascinating sto- 


instructive articles 
intense interest tod 
live boy. Also, each 
issue contains departments 
devoted to the Boy Scouts 
of America, Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Photography, Car- 
pentry, Stamps and Coins. 
A big Athletic Department 
edited by 
WALTER CAMP 
is a regular feature. This 
department is of great value 
to every boy who wishes te 
excel in athletic sports. 
A new handsome cover in colors each month. Beau- 
ape ogo 
y 50c, we will send you the 
MAGAZINE for six months 
t 


ries and 
all of 
every 





money will be prompt- 
ly refunded if you are 
not more than pleased 
= your investment. 


ress 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
889 Main St., Smethport. Pa. 
(The BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all 
news-stands 10c a copy.) 






























Birds, Nests, Eggs 


If you are interested in these, subscribe for 
THE OOLOGIST. It is the only publication in 
America devoted to these and the interest of col- 
lectors exclusively. We carry a larger line of 
advertising of this character, including ornitho- 
logical publications than all other bird publica- 
tions in America combined. Subscription, 50c. 


per annum. Address 
The Oologist, Lacon, Ill. 
: ' in each town to ——e anne sample 1912 model, 


é Special 





Write 
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to $12 


-Brakes and Puncture-Proof 


with Coaster-B 
1910 4910 and git $7 


“100 Second- Hand Wheels 


pam Ali makes 
fla Great Facto 


We |p on 
deposit, pay the 


ory ry Clearing Sale, $3 to $8 
‘al without a cent 


10 ba ays” Free Trial 


tight & allow 
ES ane wheels, lamps, and 
A, —Ly-4 usual prices. DO | Ni 


id offer- Write 
LE co. Dept. B-278 278 CHICAGO 








100° “MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


in each issue. Formulas and articles you can make and 
sell. Many chances to earn money. Every boy. should 
read it. Special _— one year’s subscription and 300 
weourty idens tor wh 


DIGEST, “Grand _Rapids, Michigan 


Mention 
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BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
TWO NEW SCOUT GAMES 


Here are two new games, which you can play 
either indoors or outdoors. 


both great fun: 


A hat’ is placed on 
each patrol comes 
towards the hat, 


opponent. 
The thing to do is to 





2 









patrol. 


two. 


behind the other. 
side of their opponents. 


The Scoutmaster, or 
game, 


side by side. 
Upon a_ given signal 


other two patrols, 


retire from the game. 
The two 


the game, and so on. 
run with the staves. he 


The last boy on either 


Scoutmaster first. 

same number of boys on 
must stand perfectly still 
the staff. 


more fun out of 





to the Scoutmaster in the centre. 
that side wins whose last boy gets to the 


You will find them 


Take the Hat (For Two Patrols). 
e floor. 
orward. Both 
each placing his right hand 
over and his left hand under the arms of his 


One Scout from 
lean over 


remove the hat with 


the left hand and get away with it before the 





other fellow hits you on the back with his right 
hand. The one who succeeds in 
takes his unsuccessful opponent prisoner. 

The game is continued until.one patrol has 
made prisoners of all, or half, of the opposing 


doing this 


The Staff Run (Four Patrols). 
Two patrols play together against the other 
We will call them A, B, 
A and B face each other, with a distance of 
fifty feet between them, the boys standing one 
C and D do the same, tak- 
ing their position at least fifteen feet to the 


an 


whoever directs the 


stands in the centre of the parallelo- 
gram which is thus formed. This is shown 
quite clearly in the picture. 
to the first boy of each of the patrols standing 


He hands a staff 


these two run as 


quickly as they can to the boys heading the 
hand them the staves, and 


who now have the staves return 
them to the first of the remaining Scouts of 


agit 


pitt 


the other patrols, after which they retire from 
The game is continued untilall the boys have 


object is to see which 


two of the patrols can finish first. 


side carries the staff 
Of course, 


Naturaliy, you must remember to have the 


both sides, and each 
until he has received 


If you play this game outdoors, you can get 
it by arranging so that a 
ditch, fence, or other obstacle has to be crossed 
by the boys who run with the staves. 


—The Scout. 
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Get the OFFICIAL SHOE for 
BOY SCOUTS in SUMMER 


See That It Carries the OFFICIAL STAMP 



















This is the light, soft, easy shoe that 
every outdoor boy wants in the sum- 
mer time. It is made of specially 
tanned russet glove leather that feels 
like kid, and has an elk outer sole that 
is chrome tanned, flexible and full of 
wear. All sewing is reinforced. There 
is no lining to wrinkle and chafe. 
The bellows tongue keeps out 

mud and water. The last is 

sensibly shaped to give 
plenty of room to the 


SIGMUND EISNER 
Ytoes and the instep. 


RED BANK, N.J. 
NATIONAL The innersole of solid 
( ourritter leather is overlaid with 
LOOK FOR 7411S MARA a smooth strip of 


QV JHE SOLE 


This New Shoe is Already in 
Highest Favor. 





7 


leather to protect the 
stocking and _ insure 
absolute comfort. 


There are other Shoes that look the 
same, but wearing them shows the 


difference. 
DON’T ACCEPT AN IMITATION. BUY THE STANDARD 
Ask your dealer or write to the undersigned for a pair. 8 0 


Give the size and width you wear and satisfaction will 
be guaranteed. Price per pair .. 05.3 ou... ccc ces 





When ordering by mail please state that you want the Official 
Boy Scout “Summer Shoe.” Send all mail orders to 


Sigmund Eisner, Red Bank, N. J. 


WATIONAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA HH : DEPARTMENT 330 
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Little Ads. That Bring Quick Sales 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department for 
five cents a word. In all cases cash must come with 
Copy should be received by the 5th of the 


the order. 
preceding month for the next month’s magazine. No ad- 
vertisement accepted for less than fifty cents. We re- 


serve the right to reject advertising we may deem ob- 
jectionable. Each individual number and initial both 
advertisement and address count as words. BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Adv. Mgr., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


“BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION!” Your name and 
address on a postal card, will bring you full 
particulars regarding the greatest premium 
proposition ever attempted. Address, Manager, 
Mohawk Novelty Co., Box 359, Schenectady, "N.Y 








KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED 10c. per roll, any 
size. Prompt attention given mail orders. Prints 
214x38% to. 314x414, 3c.; 4x5 to 314x514, 4c. J. 
M. MANNING, 1062 Third Avenue, New York 
City, Box R. 

PRACTICAL COMPEND of Electricity, illus- 
trated, instruction in theory and application, 272 
pages, 25c. O. K. THEOBALD, 1219 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FREE TO HUSTLERS—Air Rifles, Telescopes, 
Cameras, Typewriters. J. J. PETERSON, Bag- 
ley, Minn. 











BOYS—Make big money. Send for free particu- 
lars. E. J. WEST, Jr., Dunkirkjy N. Y. 


BOYS AND GIRLS TO SELL POSTCARDS. 
Roller Skates, Fountain Pens, Rifles, etc., free. 
F. BRANDT, Perry Ave., New York City. 








TEN SETS of five stamps for 12c, 27¢ or 52c. 
Take your choice. Some hard to get and some 
high values. BENJAMIN S. COOPER, 4759 St. 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago, III. 





SCOUTS! Carry messages safely. Invisible 
ink, 10c bottle. H. BARKER, Rothesay, N. B. 
Canada. 





PRINTERS ATTENTION! Few cases with 
Metal Job Type can be bought at sacrifice. 131 
Washington street, Room 201, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


WOULD YOU STUDY AT YOUR HOME to 
prepare to earn from $800 to $1200 per year? 
Answer quick. Normal, Academic, Business, 
Real Estate, Law, Adv., Auto., Engineering, Civil 
Service and Agri. courses taught by mail. Send 





25c. for “New Education” for three months. 
Booklets free. For “Special Tuition Scholar- 
ship,” apply R. 20, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 
Rogers, Ohio. : 





WANTED, BOYS, who can hustle to sell our com- 
plete line, fruit and ornamental. Clean outdoor 
work. Write for terms. GRAHAM NURSERY 
COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

EARN GOOD PAY copying addresses; particulars 
six stamps. HINCHEY, 207, Middleport, N. Y. 
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Troop Magazines 





Their 
Scouts 


Some Suggestions on 
Management for 


OW may Scout troops issue their own 

magazines? No doubt some of you do 

so, but there would be more Scout 
magazines issued by troops if only it could be 
done cheaply. 

Although printing is much cheaper now than 
it was years ago, there are many cases where 
troops would have hard work to get together 
the necessary money to run a magazine. This 
is just where the manuscript magazine can 
meet the desire to do so. 

To those, then, who wish to issue their own 
troop magazine, the following suggestions will, 
perhaps, prove acceptable. At the same time, 
others will doubtless be inspired to go and 
do likewise, even though up to the present 
moment no thought of doing so had occurred 
to them. 

How To Start 

A manuscript magazine, when properly con- 
ducted, is an instructive and interesting hobby, 
because, in addition to the literary portion, it 
can and should embrace so many other hob- 
bies, such as sketching, painting, photography, 
etc., that it becomes a permanent record of 
scouting work, field-days, rambles, camps, etc. 

Having decided to issue a manuscript maga- 
zine, one or two Scouts should be chosen to 
act as editors. Their duties will consist in 
receiving all “copy” from contributors, arrang- 
ing it in suitable order, and fastening together 
in cover. 

In addition to writing articles themselves, 
one of them should insert on the inside of 
the cover a list of names and addresses of 
members, to avoid the possibility of delay in 
getting the magazine circulated. 

At the outset a circular should be sent 
round to prospective contributors, or a notice 
placed in the club-room, stating the objects 
and rules of the magazine, and inviting con- 
tributions. 


Though each separate troop must frame its 
own rules to meet local needs and according 
to requirements, the following have been 
tested and found suitable: 


RULES 


1. The magazine is issued monthly (bi- 
monthly or quarterly, as the case may be), and 
sent round to each member, who must retain 
it no longer than three (five or seven) days, and 
then pass it on the the next member on list as 
written on inside of cover. 

2. Contributions must be written (or in case 
of photos and postcards, mounted) on paper of 
a good quality, measuring 7 inches by 9 inches. 
Contributors should leave an inch margin each 
side of paper to allow for binding, etc., and 
WRITE IN INK ON BOTH sides of the paper. 

8. Contributions may be in prose, poetry, 
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“REMINGTON 


UMC 


There’s often a quarrel over “who's turn’s next”. 


The graceful lines—the clean cut beauty of a Remsngton-UMC 
.22 Repeater—make you so eager to shoot it. And it’s as ac- 
curate as it 1s attractive. 


The Remington-umc .22 Repeater is rifled, sighted and 
tested by the most expert gunsmiths in the world— 
has the famous “pump” action—takes down in a 
twinkling, your fingers are your only tools; cleans from 
the breech—and the simple safety device never fails to 
work, so accidental discharge is impossible. 


It shoots short, long and long nile cartridges with- 
out adjustment, mix them in the magazine as you 
will. 


The emington-ume .22 costs less than you think. Ask your 
dealer to show you this ideal target and small game rifle to-day. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York City 
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100 Ath: DIFFERENT 
for the names of two 
pose mg and 3 ~~ 


STAMPS FREE ! 


20 diff. Japanese Stamps 


eeeeeeeee 


20 diff. Russia Stamps ........s.seeeeees PITT TerTiy: | 
BOSD Begs, Ble GOGD- vc cccccccccccccchicasenecec cocess 

50 Blank Sheets, BCs BOO occncccccccccccccosccoces .-19¢ 

10._Blank Approval Books, THehRs 60. c.c60c05ss cccaase 15¢ 

COFNS—10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c;. 20 diff. Foreign 
coins, 25¢.° We..buy stamps—Buying List, 10c. Wholesale 


list for dealers. 
TOLEDO STAMP co., TOLEDO, OHIO. 





STAMPS—Stamp Album and 155 All Dif.Rare 

incl. China(dragon), Malay(tiger), Rhodesia, Tas- 

mania (l’dscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfall), etc: only 

10c; 1000 mixed fr’gn-only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c. 

112 pp. Lists, coupons, etc., free! Agts. W’t'd. 

50% We Buy Stamps,” Hussman Stamp Co 
Dept. AA, St. Louis, Mo. 





BIG LIST, AND $1.15 COUPON, ALL 
FREE, for name, address two collectors, 
2c. postage. SEND TODAY. 

U. T.-K. STAMP CO, Utica, N. Y. 


DISCOUNT TO AGENTS 
60 selling our stamps on approval. Our 
Stamps are good sellers. 
MOISANt & LECLAIRE, 
KANKAKEE. 


OLD COINS 
$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. $20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

Cc. F. CLARKE & CO., 

Coin Dealers 








ILL. 











Dept. 13. LeRoy, N. Y. 
STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 


etc., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 
65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louls, Mo. 


FREE 100 all different stamps from 

20 countries free. Postage 2c. 
Mention this paper. Large album 15c 
If possible, send names 2 collectors. 
We buy stamps. QUAKER STAMP 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


-FOWLER’S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 


A bright, newsy, illustrated monthly magazine de- 
voted to stamps and coins, 50 cents per year. A 
specimen copy will be sent you free. HENRY ADES 
FOWLER, 127-E North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 























FREE 50 different stamps to all sending for my ap- 
proval books at 50 to 66 2-3 per cent. discount 
Reference required. Collectors living within ten miles 
of Boston would do well to call. B. ELMER, 345a Wasb- 
ington Street, Boston. 
FREE Antioquia cataloging, 
approvals, who enclose 2c for 
class reference. BEST STAMP CO., Box 63, Akron, 





15¢c to all applicants for 
postage and first- 
Ohio 





French Colonial Stamps for the names of two col- 
lectors and 2c postage. Catalogue free. Approvals 50 
eent. Sample copy Stamp and Coin Collector free. 


. H. KRAUS. 
622 Kraus Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


per. 








sketches, paintings, picture postcards, photos, 
etc., and should be sent to the Ediior, Mr.—, 
at-— Street, not later than——. Alli contribu- 
tions should be signed by contributors. A de- 
scription should accompany sketches, paintings, 
postcards, and photos. 

4. The Editor reserves the right to reject any 
unsuitable contribution, or hold over till a 
later issue any manuscript arriving late. 

It is best for the cover of the magazine to 
bind all of the pages, and an easy way of 
fastening all sheets together is to make a hole, 
say, 1%4 or 2 inches from top and bottom, 
thread. silk cord through it, and tie it. 

If you have a printer Scout in your troop, 
perhaps he may get permission to wire-stitch 
it together. for you, and trim it to make it 
neater; but, if not, your local printer would 
do it, for.a few coppers. 

When the magazine has been the round of 
the members, it might be placed in the troop’s 
library or sent to National Headquarters for 

* its library. 

Still another way is to exchange with an- 
other troop, and thus one troop wili give the 
other ideas how to conduct the magazine, and 
they will vie with each other as to the quality 
of contributions. 

Although some who read these lines will 
imagine there are none in their troop who 
can write articles, or contribute in any way, 
experience proves that it is very often the 
most “unlikely” ones who really furnish the 
best copy. 

Urge each one to write about his own 
particular hobby, and it is astonishing what 
excellent articles are the result., 

If possible, each member of the troop should 
arrange to contribute to every issue. 





BOYS MAKE GOOD! 


The Boy Scout’s Oath, “To Keep My- 
self Physically Strong, Mentally Awake 
and Morally Straight,’’ by using MONO- 
MOVEMENT, the marvelous muscle maker, 
which is a single, simple exercise that is a 
complete physical culture course in itself 





for developing all-round strength, endur- 
ance and organic soundness. Results cer- 
tain and immediate. Ulustrated instruc- 
tions. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. silver or 

25 Cents ‘iinps. 


satis Mono-Movement, Bank Blk., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MOVING PICTURE FILMS 


Cowboys and Indians, 3 cents per foot; others, 2 
cents. Any length. ge sample by mail, 10 
cents, upon receipt of pric 

CRESCENSr CITY FILM EXCHANGE, 
Dept. D. 


New Orleans, La. 
SAFE COMBINATION BICYCLE OR BAGGAGE LOCK 


And Chain, Nickel plated. 3-4 inch in diameter. Opened 
in 10 seconds, daylight or darkness. $5 prize for any boy 
opening it without reading instructions. Instructions sent. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 
BERT FISHER, 








Medina, Ohio. 
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BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


Special Otter t to Boy Scouts! 


4 


Size 7x7 ft. 


Genuine Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 
























A Real Wall Tent Complete 


with poles and pins. Just the tent for “camping out.” Large enough to accommodate 4 boys in 
greatshape. Ifyou are going on acamping trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable 
tent. Only $4.95. And you can setitupin your back yard and sleep in it durimg the summer months. This 
is the greatest bargain ever made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck Wall Tent. Ifyou don’t want to buy the tent 
alone, get two or three of your friends to goin with you. BOY SCOUTS THINK IT’S GREAT! 


ARMY SHELTER TENTS 


Commonly Called ‘‘Dog Tents’? — Made up in 2 Sections — Complete with poles and pins. 


Special White Cloth A SSS Special Khaki Cloth 
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These are used for temporary shelter for troops, each soldier carrying one section and one pole— 
poles are spliced. 5 ft.3 in. long by 3 ft. 6in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. Just the kind ofa tent the U.S. 
soldiers use when they are outin active service. It can be put up or knocked down ina minute. Every Boy 
Scout—every boy—who loves outdoor life and adventure should own a shelter tent. Can be rolled up and 


strapped to the back. ” 
Camp Guide’’ FREE! 


= Don’t delay— 
We have a remarkable book —a ‘Camp Guide” 


just send the 
which tells all about camp life; how to lay out a 


Free Coupon QS Coupon 
camp; what to take along; what to do when you 


get there and all the secrets of camping. We will 

send this great book to you absolutely FREE Send for 

this remarkable a today. It contains information 
you should know 


“Just Send This Coupon 


A TEENS SRA | ESS AN NE Bi I 

Put your name and address on this coupon and mail it today. 

mf) will send youa “Camp Guide”’ te catalog by return =a 
REE! Send the coupon right aw: 


eae \ H.Channon Company. 


% Dept.332V —Randolph and Market Sts., Chicago, IIL 











wrLChannon C 

Dept. 332Y Randolph and 
Market Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
~ Gentlemen :—Without any obli 
tion on me ne tees send me your* lamp 
Guide”’ catalog containing com- 
plete information ‘about your wonderful 
tent bargains. 
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4 food toy = 7-4 
in 
faster Len play | longer if their 
feet are 
Nothing sends! as many sol- 
diers to the hospital as sore 
feet. “Pell mother to a ost the 
“*Fisole”’ shoe from the dealer 
in your town, because the 
United States soldiers in the 
Philippines wear them. Sol- 
diers know good shoes. 
Ieath when gn 4 the the 
leat! “ u an won- 
sole. THAT: GIVES 
YOUR FEET A TOHANCE 
TO BREATHE, she will won- 
der how such a strong, fine- 
ed shoe, can made for 
— 























If your dealer hasn’t received his supply 
of ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes write at once—enclosing 
$1.50 and telling us your size—to our near- 
est store. Give us the dealer’s name. We 
pay expressage. But be sure to write for 
the ‘‘Fisole’’ leaflet. It explains why all 


BOYS’ LIFE, THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 























boys should wear the ‘‘Fisole’’ shoes. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Chicago: 308 W. Monroe St.; New York,107 
Duane St.; Boston, 229 Congress St. 

















2w»——> Se// 24 packages of 
DAISY STAIN REMOVER a7 /0Feach 


you-EXPRESS PREPA/O-one of these 
BASE BALLo? COWBOY SUITS 













Tor punting or torent p ractice. This ing a 
eath to small ga 


— will —_ iswenty. four 
for the 
wos 


FRE with ig "Rifle ia Fine 
Hunting Game “TEDDY.” 
ROBERT IRSFIELD, Sec., W-I. CO. 

784 Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





obtainable by using Beck's Perfect Developer. A 25c box 
makes 50 ozs., more than pase gate of Perfect Developer. Sam- 
ple package for 2cstamp. L.M.BECK, Ft.Wayne, Ind. Dept. 16 
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Organization Policy of 
The Boy Scouts of America 


NE of the serious problems confronting 
O the National Headquarters is that of 

providing a democratic scheme of or- 
ganization which will prove practical, simple 
and at the same time the most serviceable to 
all concerned. 

A “Committe on Organization and Field 
Supervision” has been appointed. It is com- 
posed of a group of organization experts who 
have had many years experience in the develop- 
ment of similar national movements. These 
men are conscientiously devoting themselves 
to the solution of our field problems. Already 
much progress has been made. 


The following policies have been recom- 
mended by this committee and adopted by the 
Executive Board of the National Council: 


1. That the jurisdiction of a local Council, 
whether for town, city or county. should not 
exceed that of the boundary of said territory 
for administration purposes. 


2. That no charter should be granted to a 
county organization which would in any way 
interfere with the charter rights of a town or 
city council already organized within that 
county. 

3. When a charter is granted for a county 
organization, the right is reserved by the 
National Organization to grant independent 
charters to cities or towns within the boundary 
of any such county when in its judgment it is 
for the best interest of the Scout movement 
to do so. 

4. It was further agreed that the National 
Council should exercise its discretion in 
authorizing the establishing of provisional lo- 
cal councils for territories larger than one coun- 
ty, such councils to be recognized as provisional 
and temporary in character. It being under- 
stood that any county, town or city within this 
provisional area should have the privilege of 
withdrawing from this temporary organization 
with the approval of the National Organization. 

5. It was further agreed that the federa- 
tion of Councils adjacent to large cities and 
the formation of District Organizations at 
this time would not further the best interests 
of the Scout movement. 

6. It was the opinion of this Committee 
that it would be unwise at the present time 
for the Executive Board to authorize the for- 
mation of state organizations in any part of 
the country. 
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BOY SCOUT’S MAGAZINE 
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Do You Know the Manual 


From Cover to Cover ? 














Well, here is another rule for you to memorize: 


‘“‘WHENEVER HUNGRY EAT 
PETER’S CHOCOLATE”’ 


Alpine climbers, hunters, campers, and woodsmen of all descrip- 
tions consider Peter’s Chocolate the regulation food for camp or 
trail. 

It is absolutely the most sustaining; has the most delicious taste 
that always makes you want more, and does not create thirst. 
Don’t you go camping this summer without a liberal supply. 
You can get the nut chocolate or the plain chocolate as you pre- 
fer, but be sure to ask for Peter’s, the Original Milk Chocolate. 


Peter’s comes in several varieties: 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate with Roasted Hazelnuts 
Peter’s Bon-Bons 























Boy Scouts of America 


Official National Outfitter 
SIGMUND EISNER 


. New York Salesrooms ma 
103 Fifth Avenue Red Bank, N. J. 

















Each part of the uniform is stamped with the official seal 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
If there is no agency for the official uniform in your city 


write for samples. 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms. 
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